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EARL OF SHAFTESBURY. 


ORD SHAFTES- 
BURY’S name must 

be a household word in all 
circles where any interest 
whatever is taken in either 
the religious or social pro- 
gress of the age; indeed, it 
were hard to imagine any 
one of ordinary education 
and intelligence to whom 
Lord Shaftesbury’s reputa- 
tion is not familiar, so in- 
defatigably has the subject 
of our sketch worked during 
the last quarter of a century 
for the amelioration of the 
abject wretchedness of the 
very poor, and the general 
improvement of the condi- 
tion of the labouring classes. 
His zeal in the cause of 
ragged-schools, for instance, 
has known no abatement, 
whatever the difficulties in 
the way, and his liberality, 
when we consider his very 
moderate rent-roll, has been 
of a really princely kind. 
In fact, the modern ragged- 
school movement, which 
must have accomplished an 
incalculable amount of good, 
may be almost said to owe 
its very existence to him, 
so ably has he advocated 
its claims, so close and per- 
sonal has been his sympathy 
with its progress, so stimu- 
lating the effect of his pre- 
Sence amongst its busy, 
hard-handed workers, and 
SO encouraging his manly 
addresses on its behalf. For 
very many years past Lord 
Shaftesbury’s presence has 
graced all the principal 
tagged-school meetings, if 
we may thus express it, 
that have been held through- 
out England, and seldom has he failed to stimulate by 

18 brave words the zeal of his recruits. 

bane for ragged-schools, however, has he 
ee iF .e man ever took more pains to inform 
— of the actual condition of the mass of the 
ple of England—the home of so much luxury and 


Wret oe g 
chedness—than he; and his influence in the | 


Vvangelical party, alike of Church and Dissent, but 


has been, President of the Bible Society, the 
astoral Aid Society, the Society for the Giratina 
of the Jews, the Protestant Alliance, and other kin- 


EARL OF SHAFTESBURY. 
(From a Photograph. ) 


dred powerful organisations, and he is a prominent 
working member of all those religious societies in 
which England, to her honour, abounds, that have 
been founded on a broad, unsectarian basis. His 
unremitting labours on behalf of the abolition of 
slavery throughout the world are, of course, known 
to all our readers. In short, his career forms a bright 


especial | page in the philanthropic annals of our time; and 
pecially of the former, has been very great. He is, | 


affords a most conclusive answer to the unscrupulous 

agitators who, for party purposes and selfish ends, 

are wont to inveigh against the titled classes, and 

charge them with utter indifference as_to the welfare 
, AP 
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of the toiling millions. 
His life has been one of 
untiring devotion to the 
noble cause of philanthropic 
labour that he early es- 
poused ; and, though it 
might be deemed mere ful- 
some praise to say more, 
justice to a noble man, from 
whom we may often differ, 
but whose opinions we can 
ever respect, would not 
allow of our saying less. 

The Right Honourable 
Anthony Ashley - Cooper, 
Lord Shaftesbury, is the 
seventh Earl, and was born 
on the 28th April, 1801. 
He was educated at Christ 
Church, Oxford, graduating 
with honours, and was re- 
turned as Lord Ashley for 
Woodstock in 1826. He 
was subsequently returned 
for Dorchester in 1831, 
which county herepresented 
till February, 1846, his 
career in the Commons, 
no less than in the Upper 
House, being ever dis- 
tinguished by an independ- 
ence that raised him above 
petty self-seeking and the 
trammels of party. In 
1847 he was elected one of 
the members for Bath, and 
he sat for that borough till 
he succeeded his father in 
the peerage in 1851. 

Tf not a brilliant poli- 
tician, Lord Shastesbury has 
ever commanded respect, 
and has held many im- 
portant offices, though he 
has never been known to 
sacrifice principle for party 
purposes. 


In 1830 Lord Shaftes- 
bury, then Lord Ashley, 
married Lady Emily 
Cowper, the eldest daughter of the fifth Earl Cowper. 
He has four sons and three daughters, and three of 
the former are united by marriage to other noble 
families. Lord Shaftesbury’s seat is St. Giles’s, Cran- 
bourne, Dorsetshire, and his town residence, 24, 
Grosvenor-square, W. 

It has been impossible in the space at ou : 
to do more than brieflyindicate Lord Shaftesbury 's 
title to the gratitude of his country. Deeds, not words, 
would seem to have been his watchword, and the Boys’ 
Refuges, the Shoe-black Brigades, and similar useful 
organisations, attest his success. | 
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A STORY IN SIX CHAPTERS. 


By Anna GRAHAM, 
Author of “Our Masquerade,” ‘‘Too Late,” de. 


CHAPTER lV. 


DMUND, you are mad; you need to be taken 
care of as much as any lunatic at this moment 
in Bedlam. I tell you this man is a low ad- 
venturer, a ¢ard-sharper, a swindler, an un- 

mitigated scoundrel.” 

Edmund Grosvenor Villiers, Earl of Kingsford, looked 
up to his mentor and cousin, who stood nearly a head 
above him, as if he scarcely knew whether to be very 
angry with that plain-speaking gentleman or very much 
ashamed of himself. His mind did not appear to be 
thoroughly made up on the pvint when he answered 
him :— 

‘‘ Now, Hugh, it’s too bad, you know; it is, by Jove! 
I can’t hear Mr. Bernays spoken of in that sort of way, 
you know. I am convinced that you are mistaken in 
the man. Mr.. Bernays— 

“‘ Alias Bradford, alias Easton, alias Montague, and 
the vagabond may have fifty other aliases for aught I 
know,” interrupted Lord Templeton, scornfully. ‘‘ No, I 
am not mistaken. That man you spoke to just now, the 
father of the girl who has set her trap so cleverly, and 
caught a goose in it, was six years ago in Paris, living by 
his wits, and making a rascally bad use of them, too; 
there he called himself William Montague. A year later 
he figured at Baden-Baden as Charles Bradford, a 
gambler noted for high play, and for an almost uninter- 
rupted run of ‘luck;’ that was what some of the fellows 
called it; others thought a clever sleight of hand had 
more to do with his good fortune. After that he was 
pointed out to me in New York, where he kept the worst 
gaming-house in the city, under the alias of George 
Easton. Now he turns up in London as Mr. Walter 
Bernays; and the Earl of Kingsford makes an associate 

nd friend of this designing scoundrel, and contemplates 
bestowing his coronet on his daughter. Why, Ned, you 
aust be a perfect idiot!” 

The unfortunate young nobleman now appeared to have 
decided to be ashamed of himself. He looked steadily 
down at his dusty boots, and his face—a fair, boyish, and 
rather unmeaning face, with only a soft touch of whitish 
down on the upper lip, to promise the hirsute adornments 
of manhood—grew hot. The two young men were walk- 
ing in Hyde-park-gardens, and Hugh, Lord Templeton, 
a tall, dark, haughty-looking man, with a handsome 
patrician profile, had, by virtue of his six years’ seniority 
and his incomparably keener discernment and greater 
knowledge of the world, bestowed some well-meant and 
very plainly spoken censures on the folly of this hot- 
headed and weak-minded cousin. 

Lord Kingsford looked very foolish, and felt peevishly 
miserable under the infliction. It was very hard he could 
not marry whom he pleased, and he pleased to marry 
Leonore ; but then how could he possibly have the 
courage to do so in the face of all this scorn and indigna- 
tion from Templeton, and in all probability from every- 
body else? It was a sort of mental drawing and quarter- 
ing process ; and he murmured dismally something about 
it’s being ‘*too bad, you know!” It was very like what 
he had said before, only his tone was a more crest-fallen 
one. 

‘¢ How on earth did you get acquainted with such a 
character,” demanded Templeton. 

‘* Well—a—I do think you go too far, Hugh. I can’t 
believe Bernays is such a scamp as you make him out to 
be. He isa jolly fellow ; such capital company !” 

‘‘T dare say,” was the sarcastic retort. ‘‘ How did 
you get acquainted with him ?” asked Templeton again. 

** Well, I met him in Paris about three months ago; 
in fact, he did me aservice. My horse threw me and 
sprained my ancle, and Bernays played the good Sama- 
ritan, and all that sort of thing. He took me back to 
the hotel, and of course he called the next day to inquire 
after me.” 

‘©Of course. Your kind friend has never won any 
money of you at cards or pool, has he ?” 

Kingsford turned scarlet. 

‘¢ Not any to speak of. J win sometimes, you know.” 

“‘Yes, I do know, sure enough. I know this fellow 
allows you to win a little at first, that he may win a great 
deal afterwards. You are a nice golden goose for him 
to pluck. As for the girl—” 

**T won’t hear you say a word against her—I won’t, by 
Jove!” exploded the young earl. ‘‘She is the sweetest 
and loveliest creature on earth. Talk of Lady Grace 
Travers ! why she cannot bear a comparison with Leonore 
Bernays.” 

Templeton’s lip curled in a contemptuous smile. 

** Ts her beauty all her own?” 

‘¢ What do you mean by that ?” 

‘¢ Oh, the ladies of the present day are fearfully and 
wonderfully got up—very clever works of art, some of 
them ; only one is puzzled to know where nature ends 
and art begins. I suspect that most of the charms of 
this young lady with the romantic name were paid for.” 

‘*Tt is shameful to speak of Miss Bernays in that way,” 
yemonstrated the earl, hotly; ‘‘ it is desecration, perfect 
desecration ; and, what is more, I won’t permit it. I take 
it zs a personal insult, Hugh, and—and I'll resent it as 
such. 

In what manner he intended to resent it did not very 
clearly appear even to himself. He walked on with long 
strides for a little distance, looking very hot and uncom- 
fortable ; and then added, in a defiant, explosive sort of 
way— 

*‘T tell you there is not a sweeter or better girl in all 
London than Leonore Bernays. There is nothing arti- 
ficial or designing about her. I would stake my life on 
that. And she is a most beautiful creature, and sings 
like a—a—” % 

‘¢ Skylark,” suggested Templeton, smiling. 
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‘‘ Like a nightingale, I was going to say ; she would do 
fora prima donna. The fact is, you don’t know her.” 

“And I do not wish to know her,” was Templeton’s 
haughty reply. 


A young gentleman and two young ladies, in wonderful 
costumes, were slowly mounting the steps of Madame 
Tussaud’s Bazaar in the soft summer twilight. Leonore 
Bernays, passing through Baker-street with her father, 
paused a moment to glance after them. 

‘* And so that is Madame Tussaud’s ; how I should like 
to go in !” was her girlish confession. 

“¢ Have ycu never been, then?” inquired her father. 

‘‘No; I have scarcely seen any of the ‘sights’ of 
London. Doesn’t it seem absurd, papa?” She never 
forgot to call him papa now; she had learned to dread 
the frown which followed any infringement of his com- 
mands or disregard of his wishes. 

Mr. Bernays hesitated an instant, and then said that, 
as he had nothing better to do, he would take her in, if 
she wisbed it. 

Leonore had ascended the steps, when, turning to look 
for her father, she saw that he had stopped to speak to 
some one—a haggard, dissipated-looking man of about 
his own age, in shabby genteel attire. This man was 
talking to him ina quick, eager way, but in so low a voice 
that she did not catch a word. In a few minutes her 
father turned abruptly and came up to her. 

‘“‘Leonore,” he said, hurriedly, ‘‘I have just met a 
friend—that is, a man I used to know in New York, and 
I have a little matter of business to talk over with him. 
I will take you in, and you can amuse yourself here till 
I come to you. Even if I should be prevented from 
returning at all, you will be able to find your way home, 
of course.” 

She looked up into his face with startled eyes. 

‘“*T don’t like to go in alone,” she said, timidly ; ‘‘ and 
I know nothing of London ; I should have to inquire the 
way to York-terrace.” 


‘‘Oh, nonsense!” was his impatient rejoinder; ‘it is 
almost a straight road: you are not a baby I suppose. 
Come along.” He drew her into the vestibule, paid for 
her admission, and hastened away to rejoin the very un- 
pleasant-looking man who waited for him outside. 

Slowly, feeling, and consequently looking very desolate 
and forlorn, Leonore wandered about the great, brightly- 
illuminated saloon, admired the sleeping beauty, and 
wondered at the very life-like figure of the little 
Madame herself, in her plain black bonnet and 
dress. She looked at grave senators and _ gaily- 
altired ladies in wax till her eyes ached. She 
strayed into the ‘Chamber of Horrors,” glanced at 
the great ugly guillotine, and shuddered at the ghastly 
visage of the murdered Marat. She moved forlornly up 
and down amidst a pleasure-seeking crowd, not one of 
whom seemed to be alone but herself. This well-filled 
and mirrored saloon was brilliant in the gaslight; and 
somebody was playing a dashing fantasia on the grand 
piano. Weary, and tired of being stared at—for, lonely 
and beautiful enough to attract even unobservant eyes, 
she was stared at—she sat on one of the soft divans to 
wait for her father. On her right sat a pair of lovers, 
very unreservedly happy in each other, and on her left a 
family party from the country, pleasantly engaged in eat- 
ing home-made buns, and dropping their crumbs on the 
floor, one of them, a youth just escaped from his teens, 
varying this interesting occupation by glancing over his 
shoulder at the solitary girl in the middle of the divan. 
Perhaps he could scarcely help it, Leonore’s bent profile 
was so delicately lovely, with the heavy fringes dropping 
over the full dark eyes, and the dark, rich masses of hair, 
surmounted by a pretty little hat and long white plume 
for a background. 

But Leonore, raising her head, and looking around, 
saw that the room was rapidly emptying of visitors. 
The lovers got up and sauntered off, arm in arm. Then 
the family party rose and moved off, the admiring youth 
casting one long lingering look behind him as he went. 
Leonore arose too, for a sudden crash of ‘‘ God Save the 
Queen” had burst forth, and the hands of her tiny toy of 
a watch marked five minutes to ten. Had her father 
really left her to make her way home alone at that late 
hour through the unfamiliar strects of London ? 
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She went out and stood in the long portico, bending 
forward and looking anxiously down the street. As she 
turned to look in the opposite direction, her glance fell on 
the tall, slight figure of a man indistinctly seen in the 
shadows. 

‘* Papa,” she cried, eagerly. 

-The next moment she saw her error, for the gentleman, 
young and rather handsome, had moved forward into the 
light. 

~T beg your pardon,” she exclaimed. 
were papa.” : 

Perhaps the thrill of disappointment in the clear girl- 
ish voice touched him ; perhaps the look of dismay on the 
young face, whose beauty might of itself have rivetted 
his attention, would not suffer him to pass on into the 
darkness and leave her there alone. He lingered for a 
few minutes, and seeing that the exhibition was closed, 
and that no one joined the young lady, who waited there 
in evident distress and seeming indecision, he was fain to 
approach her, and make a courteous tender of his 
services. 

‘‘You are very kind,” said Leonore, sadly. ‘‘It is of 
no use to wait any longer for pupa; he will not come 
now, so I will go home at once. Will you please direct 
me to York-terrace ? Papa brought me here by such a 
circuitous route that I don’t remember the way.” 

‘But you cannot go home alone. It is past ten 
o’clock.” 

“*T know it is.” 

“You cannot possibly walk alone,” said the gentle- 
man. ‘‘I am going in that direction myself. Will you 
permit me the satisfaction of leaving you in safety at 
your own door ?”” ¥ 

‘‘T am greatly obliged to you, Sir,” returned Leonore 
frankly, for he had proffered his escort in such a perfectly 
grave and gentleman-like manner that she had no fear in 
accepting it. ‘‘Iam quite unaccustomed to London,” 
she added, as they walked on together: “‘and I have a 
great dread of being in the streets alone. There is such 
a terrible crowd, and the people stare at me so.” 

This was said in all gravity and innocence, not with 
any idea of eliciting a compliment, and her escort felt 
this and paid her none; he only spoke to her earnestly, 
kindly, as an elder brother might have spoken :— 

“‘T have no doubt that people do stare. You should 
never walk out alone, especially at night ; it is not proper 
or safe.” And as he said this, he wondered anew what 
sort of a father he could be who was so careless of the 
safety of this beautiful young girl. 

When Leonore reached her home in York-terrace, the 
door was at once opened by Annette, who, suffering 
terribly from ennui, had been watching from the window 
for the return of her mistress. 

<¢ Annette, has papa come home ?” asked Leonore. 

‘¢ Mais non, mademoiselle,” she replied, her sharp black 
eyes widening with surprise. ‘‘Je n’ai pas vu monsieur.” 

‘* Have you lost your papa, Miss. Bernays?” inquired 
the landlady of the house, who, still wearing the rusty 

lack silk, came peering over the girl’s shoulder. 

The gentleman started, stepped back a pace or two, and 
seemed about to beat an abrupt retreat, but he checked 
himself and turned to Leonore, saying :— 

‘*T beg your pardon, but I think I heard you addressed 
as Miss Bernays ?” 

“‘That is my name,” she answered, wonderingly. 

He hesitated an instant; then, as if moved by an irre- 
sistible impulse, he bent his head and said, hurriedly, but 
in a voice too low to reach other ears than hers :— 

‘“‘T have heard my cousin, Lord Kingsford, speak of 
you, Miss Bernays. Don’t think me impertinent ; Iam 
not, believe me, actuated by mere idle curiosity when I 
ask if you have any friends, any near relatives in London 
beside your father ?” 

“TI do not think I have any in the world; even my 
father is almost a stranger to me, for he went abroad when 
I was very young, and has only just returned to England. 
And my mother died last summer, so now Lam all alone.” 

There was a pathos in the girl’s simple words, in her 
sad, quiet voice, that found its way to the questioner’s 
heart. 

‘*¢ Poor child,” he murmured, holding her hand in his, 
as if some coming peril menaced her which he saw and 
would fain shield her from. 

He took a card from his card-case and slipped it into 
her hand. . 

‘¢ Miss Bernays,” he said, ‘‘ should the time ever come 
when you need a friend, I entreat you to remember me.” 
ne raised his hat, and was gone before she could thank 

1im. 

On the card was the address—‘ Lord Templeton, 7, 
Berkeley-square.” 

The clock struck eleven, then twelve, then one, and 
still Leonore sat by the window, waiting for her father, 
feeling less lonely for Lord Templeton’s words. It was a 
quarter to two when he came in. 

«Papa, how late you are,” she exclaimed, starting up. 

‘‘Late, yes,” he said, angrily. ‘* What the 
possessed you to sit up for me ?” 

She recoiled as if he had struck her a blow, and looked 
up at him with wide, frightened eyes. As he approached 
ue she became aware of a strong, unpleasant spirituous 
odour. 

Could he have been drinking ? 

Struck with sudden terror and disgust, she turned and 
fled from the room. 


**T thought you 


(To be continued.) 


THEN AND NOW. 


HE ocean sang to my heart last night, 
When I folded my hands in rest, 
The tune as sweet as the mother sings 
To the child upon her breast. 


But to-day it wails like a funeral dirge, 
As they tell in the quiet town, 
How an English ship with land in sight, 
With a hundred souls went down, 
ALBERT LAIGHTON, 
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Part IT. 


HEN Jacqueline stood at the. side of Mr. 
Dunn, and the bishop married them for 
better or worse, she was but a child in the 
ways of the world. She had known poverty 
and care and sickness as familiars ; but she 
had simply heard of treachery and fraud ag one 

hears of ghouls and vampires. They were things belong- 
ing to the Dark Ages, when a barbarous baron could 
serve up his rival’s heart at a feast to his lady-love. 
Wolves in sheep’s clothing did not belong to civilised 
life. So she became Mrs. Dunn; but she soon found 
that her crosses were not to end here. She was no longer 
mistress of her own movements or tastes. If she wished 
for quiet, Mr. Dunn insisted upon society; if she would 
ride, he preferred to go afoot; if she would work, he 
demanded idleness ; if she made a friendship, he forbade 
it; when she found pleasure ina guest, the invitation 
was never repeated. These were little things, but they 
make up the sum of life. When their first child was 
born, she would have given it some silvery, sweet name, 
that should seem to reflect a little of her love; but he 
chose to call it by some harsh family name, and to put it 
out to nurse. Jacqueline almost lived at the nurse’s 
house for the first few days; then he said to her, ‘‘ You 
may go there twice a-week, and no more; I will not have 
you faded and preoccupied for any child.” And then the 
sad mother, with her poor forlorn heart, condeséended 
to her first underhand work, and stole out at odd 
moments, when she fancied it safe ; but he detected her, 
as she might have been assured he would, and had the 
baby sent out of town, leaving Jacqueline ignorant of its 
whereabouts. One day it was brought home dead, from 
some infant disorder. She fancied that it might have re- 
covered had she been near to cherish and care for it. She 
would have given worlds to have beard about its last 
baby hours—how it had begun to smile, to coo over its 
playthings. It harrowed her to think that perhaps no 
tender, longing eyes took its last dying look, no gentle 
hand ministered to it; she wept to think that all had 
happened precisely as if the child had been motherless. 

After this, affairs moved less smoothly than before: 
there seemed a blight upon the household. Mr. Dunn 
often came home now out of temper; indeed he seemed 
to have used that attribute so generously as to be always 
in the vocative ; but now he sat late at table, drinking 
deeply, finding fault with the viands, with the weather, 
the market—with Jacqueline, her voice, her words, her 
manners—relenting at nothing. 

““Why did you marry me? she once asked him 

ae: : ? ) 
timidly enough. “I am sure you did not love me.” 
I married you, madame,” he replied, “in order to 
make two miserable.” 

“T congratulate you on your success,” she retorted. 
Crosses were her daily portion now ; and if she did not 
always bear them heroically, who can cast the first stone ? 
She would have parted from her tormentor long ago, but 
What assurance had she that the proof of Mark’s wrong- 
doing had been destroyed? Perhaps it was in his power 
to ruin Mark yet. Should she faint by the way, and make 
her sacrifice of none effect? As her husband’s character 
developed, she began to fear that circumstances had been 
against Mark Stretton, to see how easy it had been to 
hoodwink and mislead her unsuspecting mind. Why had 
she not insisted upon seeing Mark, and hearing the case 
from his own lips? Why, but because she was then 
innocent and guileless, and this man had only been able 
to teach her suspicion. But nothing of this helped her 
now ; however much she was growing to despise this man, 
she was his wife, she bore his name, she had promised to love 
and obey him. If she had not kept that promisealtogether, 
was it herfault ? She had begun well; she had meant to 
ignore the past ; to be scrupulous in her duties ; but one 
never begins well without love. The grandest housekeep- 
ing results in chaos without that vital element, and in 
this case surely offered no exception. Besides, in a mate- 
rial view, things were becoming less opulent in this house- 
hold than before. The table was not so bountifully 
spread, the linen was looking thin, the carpets were less 
tufted, and even the shimmering silks of the mistress 
were wearing rusty. The servant whose chief task it had 
been to attend the bedridden father had long since been 
dismissed. Jacqueline looked after him herself now, and 

ound.a pleasure in returning to the duties of her old free 
life ; but it was only a sort of make-believe, for if Mr. Dunn 

Aes home and observed her at any time in_ such at- 

dance, he would threaten to send the useless old fellow, 

e He called him, to the hospital or the almshouse. She 

Pate ie. ae pocket-money now at her command as 

Seal fox te A is tne for the rheumatic back, or a little 
Bal steite ain 2 palate. The house of Call and Dunn 

rifting aunts time ago, and the junior partner was 

arin eee ns living by gambling, and otherwise 
tig. Sis Sen ic. But Jacqueline knew nothing of 
eee te y ney that they had left their fine house, 
inthe laeere oO ings; that semetimes there was nothing 
OAD ; ihe whole day ; that her husband often let 
eee a es night, sometimes stumbling upstairs to 

Nai eenee nc ence overtaken by heavy sleep in the 
= frigliteted cian was no saint next morning, striking 

hiswwifosith 4 ren on the slightest pretext ; taunting 

the hae Ain laving squandered his partrimony ; taunt- 
sappbrbast eenaee us clothes unpaid for ; with the 
eorge Dunn “for h ggarly father; with marrying him, 

; 11S money. 

sia ou know better than that, George Dunn,” she once 
re vt reply. 
fas re ee ae 
Hat a‘stigedes! Doves _ oF me, perhaps ? Capital ! 

! you want to know why I married 


you?” 


s It doesn’t signify now,” she returned, 
Zounds! but it does signify, let me tell 
married you because I hated Marl: Stretton.” 
And so Jacqueline sat in her black gown, and looked 
at the panorama of her past, counting the crosses on ries 


yous |: 


a gee re retarted ae aa ane Ca Se 
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quaint cornelian seal. ‘‘ Many crosses in life’ Did 
they end here? Ah, no! The bitterest, perhaps, but 
not all. A widow, with four mouths to feed, and as 
many backs to clothe, and as many greedy minds to satisfy, 
was not likely to have an easy time of it—a widow with- 
out friends, without money, without a vocation. She 
tried sewing, but it hardly paid her rent ; she entered a 
workroom, but the noise and heat took away her strength, 
and threw her upon a sick-bed. Was she now to see her 
children starve before her eyes? The tenement she had 
rented looked out upon the rear of a beautiful garden, 
the entrance to which was a whole square distant, where 
the finer mansions of the city were clustered upon an 
upper street. 

Jacqueline had been used to let her gaze wander through 
this delightful place as she sat at work. She had watched 
the grapes cluster and bow the trellises, the speckled 
pears redden to the sun, the peaches hang like velvet 
tassels on the overburdened trees, the plums gather bloom 
and sweetness with every hour. When the gale had 
played roughly among the boughs, she had looked at the 
windfalls of golden pippins and duchess pears, and 
thought what a repast they would furnish for her hungry 
brood. All their intoxicating odours, mingled together 
like a bouquet of flowers, came floating in at her open 
windows, till it seemed as if the very spirit of the fruitage 
had exhaled into the atmosphere merely to make 
Jacqueline covetous and the children’s mouths water with 
longing. But now, ws she lay upon her sick-bed, the 
beauty of this fair neighbourhood returned to her like a 
picture ; sometimes she dropped asleep to find herself 
walking under those fragrant boughs, with the dazzling 
blue breaking through the nettled limbs, and the sunshine 
like a presence beside her. On one such occasion little 
Bert waked her up to ask : 


‘¢ Wus you seeing angels, mamma, like the baby used 
to did! You smiled all over your face just now.” And 
since her eyes are open to the fact that Bert has her 
guard about his neck, and her dear old engraved seal in 
his apron pocket, he finds grace to ask further, ‘‘ Mamma, 
Bert will wear this putty seal till you wakes up.” But 
mamma is too sleepy to do more than shake her head, 
and Bert walks off in triumph, walks downstairs, and out 
into the street, and stops to look between the pickets into 
the fruit-garden, where every blushing peach of them, 
every clustering grape, every nodding plum, seems to cry, 
‘Come, and let us drop into your mouth,” so temptingly 
that it is too much for the little rogue, with mamma’s 
seal in his calico pocket, and a good deal of hunger in his 
capacious stomach. So, in an adventurous frame of 
mind, he opens, for the better peep, the garden-gate, 
which moves to the silver chime of a bell, and causes a 
gentleman, who is giving some orders to the gardener, to 
turn about and give Master Bert the benefit of a pair of 
deep, unsmiling eyes shining out of a handsome face, 
which has the effect of disconcerting the little intruder 
for the instant, till the deep eyes melt somewhat as they 
fall upon the rosy, perplexed face, the rings of gold hair. 

“Good morning little one,” said the gentleman, with 
his clear, tuneful voice, that reminds Bert of the wind 
blowing through the trees. ‘‘ What have you got for me 
there in your pocket ?” for Bert is holding the seal with 
great care in that nook, both plump hands engaged in the 
service. 

*¢ Tt’s mine,” says he, equivocating. 

‘Ah! And what will you take for it?’ laughing. 
**Can’t we strike a bargain ?” 

‘¢'Take peaches,” returns Bert, sharp at a bargain, as 
his father had been before bim ; and he holds up the seal 
and lets the sunlight, winnowing down through the leaves 
overhead, flash upon it and light up the old engraving. 
The words the gentleman is about to speak, the laugh 
that is on his lips, all dissolve into a profound sigh. Bert 
is beginning to fancy that he has done wrongly, that the 
gentleman is going to tell mamma how he was selling her 
pretty seal for peaches, as ie tries to read the grave face 
before him, growing graver every moment, and wrinkled 
with strange expression ; he fancies, too, that there is a 
tear in the unsniiling eyes regarding the precious seal ; 
and then the gentleman sits down in a garden chair, and 
holds the seal in his white palm, and seems to have for- 
gotten Bert and the peaches and the waiting gardener, 
and to have gone a long, long way off, quite out of the 
sight and hearing of to-day. But by-and-by he comes 
back again, and calls Bert to his side, and asks, gently, 
with the sound of tears in his voice, 

‘¢ Where did you find this, my child ?” 

Bert is sure now that he understands all about it, and is 
ready to drop with shame. 

“Mamma,” he begins, ‘‘she went to sleep with the 
headache, and let Bert put it on, and didn’t say nothing.” 
‘¢ Where did mamma get it ?” 

Bert knows nothing about that. 
it for ever,” he declares. 

‘¢ Will you take me to see your mamma?” 

Feeling as though he has been overreached, Bert con- 
sents, and together they pass out of the gate, and pass in 
at the open tenement-house door, and up the worn stair- 
case to Jacqueline’s room, where grandpa lies all day and 
counts the flies on the ceiling, and scolds the children for 
amusement, and watches the clouds flit across the sky 
within sight of his window. Bat it is grandpa who is 
asleep now, and mamma has staggered up to make the 
porridge for supper, and to look after the children ; she 
opens the room-door at the sound of steps, and naughty 
Bert rushes into her arms, crying, ‘‘ Dear mamma, Bert’s 
real sorry ;” and then she grows faint and white, for per- 
haps Bert has broken a window, and the funds are so very 
low! 

The stranger, with his handsome, serious face and fine 
attire, pauses on the threshold and looks about him. So 
poor a home just at the foot of his own garden, within a 
stones-throw of his princely estate; why had he not 
thought about it? Had his own sorrows blunted him to 
those of his neighbours? Had he so pitied himself that 


“Mamma has worn 


there was no pity left for others? Had prosperity blinded 
him to adversity? Then his eyes rested upon Jacqueline, 
in her shabby gown, with her worn, tired face, her faded 
eyes ; what were those eyes saying to him—what had they 
said, over and over again, years ago ? 
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‘ Jacqueline, is it you to whom the seal belongs ?” he 
cries. 

‘¢ Yes, Mark,” she answers, sadly, 

‘‘ And why did you keep it, Jacqueline, when you had 
the heart to part with so much that was precious ?” 

<‘ Because—because I could not part with it, Mark.” 

‘ And yet you could forsake the giver in his trouble !” 

“J did it for the best. They—he lied to me, 
Mark; he said if I would I could purchase your 
release by marrying him. I was his dupe, and I 
have suffered for it. But I deserved it for believing that 
you could write the letter I received, beseeching me to 
accept the terms of Mr. Dunn, and save you. I was a 
fool to believe it, but 1 was young, Mark. After hearing 
that you were accused I could believe almost anything. I 
was crazed with trouble. But it was all a forgery on his 
part to ruin you. He confessed it all on his dying bed— 
the forged cheque laid to your charge, the letter to me. 
But the mischief was done, Mark; still, I forgave him. 
I promised to try and think as kindly as I could of him. 
I have tried; but it is hard. ‘When you see Mark 
Stretton,’ he said; with his last breath, ‘tell him I forgive 
him the debt.? What debt was it, Mark ?” 

‘Phe debt of your love, Jacqueline. He hated me 
because I won you—because you loved me. He can 
afford to forgive me now.” 

‘6 Yes,” said Jacqueline ; ‘* but you—will give me back 
my seal ?” 

“‘ What ! do you prize it still ?” 

“‘T cannot do without it. I have worn it all these 
years. It is like a dear friend.” 

“Ts it so precious to you? And I—who love you—so 
worthless ?” 

“You? You love me?” 

<¢Yes, Jacqueline, I love you.” 

‘¢Then give me back my seal,” she said, with a smile 
irradiating her worn features—a smile beside which that 
of youth is prosaic and cold. ‘If I did not love you, I 
should not care for it.” 


On his wedding moruing Mark Stretton took the guard 
from Jacqueline’s neck, and, unfastening the old engraved 
seal, attached in its place a little sphere of wrought gold. 

<“You have worn ‘many crosses in life’ long enough, 
dear love; wear this for the rest of the way, for my sake;” 
and the pretty charm, opening with a spring, revealed a 
Cupid of gold-work, his wings like gold vapour spread for 
flight, bearing a heart-shaped shield of pink topaz, on 
which was engraved, ‘ Je t’aime.” 


DREAMS. 


HZ! what fancies float around me— 
Visions of the vanished past ! 

Comes the fairy form that bound me 

Once in love’s dear fetters fast. 
Comes a cheek suffused with blushes, 

Comes an eye that brightly beams— 
Back the tide of mem’ry rushes— 

Dreams—dreams ! 


Once again a heart is beating, 
Oh, so near, so near to mine ! 
And I hear a voice repeating, 
“Love! for ever, Iam thine!” 
And the moonlight like a glory 
Thro’ the elm-trees’ branches streams— 
Ah! it is the old, old story— 
Dreams—dreams ! 


Lip to lip is fondly pressing— 
White arms round my neck are flung ; 
Actions, words, alike caressing, 
Music on the maiden’s tongue. 
True love’s bondage what can sever ! 
Hostile fate a phantom seems ! 
“Thine for ever—thine for ever!” 


Dreams—dreams ! “¢ WILLIE,” 


Shetches of Remarkable CUlomen. 


By Aa Lapy. 


Part II7s—FREDRIKA BREMER. 


Ex ROM the sunny South to the bleak North ! From 
ie 85 the vineyards and orange-groves of Ischia to the 
ie GY pine-forests and frozen lakes of Sweden ; from 
2 the courtly pageants, devotion to art, and fierce 
party fights of the sixteenth century—to the novels, 
steamboats, woman’s rights questions, and charitable insti- 
tutions of the nineteenth ; from lovely Vittoria Colonna, 
Marchioness of Pescara, to plain Miss Bremer, the little 
old maid—that is a change indeed ! 

It is difficult to imagine a more complete contrast than 
between the position and habitual mode of thought of 
these two women, both equally good, and as talented as 
they were good. Vittoria Colonna is distinguished as 
having been the friend of one great man; Fredrika 
Bremer was the friend of all, great or small, rich or poor, 
young: or old, it did not matter to her; her wide sym- 
pathies had room for all. Like Mrs. Brewning’s 
«¢ Romney Leigh ”’— 


As light November snows to empty nests, 

As grass to graves, as moss to mildewed stones, 

As July suns to ruins, through the rents, 

As ministering spirits to mourners, through a loss, 
As keaven itself to men, through pangs of death— 
She came uncalled wherever grief had come. 


In the latter years of her life her rooms were crowded 
with applicants for assistance of every age, rank, and sex, 
and for each she had a cheering word, or help in a more 
substantial form: none were sent away unsatisfied. 
‘‘ Personal acts of kindness flowed forth silently and. un- 
ceasingly from Miss Bremer,” says Margaret EAE F 

Fredrika Bremer was distinguished in her aut sh ie 
great precociousness of intellect ue a Eo eEabl ma 
tude for getting into mischief, anc a af ae de 
inaptitude for learning the ordinary tasks ae f i sh- 
ments which come as a matter of course to ordinary 
children. Her brothers and sisters got through their 
lessons with ease, and were praised and petted, while poor 
little Fredrika was always in hot water! She seemed 
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born only to be a misery to herself and her parents ; her 
possessions were always spoilt or lost, her clothes torn, 
her manner rough and ungainly. Her favourite amuse- 
ments seem to have been cutting holes in the damask 
drawing-room furniture, or cutting off her own hair, or 
shaving her eyebrows, or any other monkey-like trick that 
came into her head at the mcment. She was the torment 
of the servants, the black sheep of the family, on whose 
head every misdemeanour was laid, whether committed 
by her or not, the misery of her stately mother and stern 
father, into whose dread presence she seldom came except 
for reproof and punishment. ‘‘ Her hand was against 
every man’s, and every man’s hand against her.” And yet 
this queer little scapegoat, this Ishmael of the Northern 
family, was not so badassheappeared. Her faults sprang 
more from a want of proper balapce in her mind than 
from intentional mischief ; her intellect and feelings were 
struggling together at that time in a sort of chaos from 
which order was eventually to spring. Fredrika’s delin- 
quencies had a meaning which justified them to herself. 
When she cut holes in the sofas and chairs it was to find 
out what they were made of. When she ran away from 
home and wandered through the pine forests that 
surrounded her father’s estate it was in quest of adventures 
in which she might succour the oppressed, like the knight- 
errants of whom she had read. When she cut off her 
hair it was to make it grow more becomingly, in order that 
her beautiful mother (whom Fredrika loved with a 
passionate attachment that her relations never dreamed 
her to be capable of) might love her as she did her other 
children. 

The poor little girl had a disposition which required the 
most judicious treatment, the most gentle guidance, but 
no one near her seems to have taken the trouble to ex- 
plain and modify the workings of her over-active intellect 
and heart : harshness was used to suppress them, instead 
of love to guide them, and Fredrika Bremer owed years 
of suffering during a miserable childhood and youth to 
the mistaken severity of her parents and teachers, who 
never seem to have cared to find out the loving heart and 
earnest wish to be good and useful to others, which in 
after years made her one of the best, as well as the 
greatest women Sweden has ever produced. 

At eight years old the child began her first attempt at 
writing, and at twelve she composed a little opera for her 
parents’ féte day, which was performed by herself and her 
brothers and sisters, in the great dining-room at Orsta, 
the family place, before a number of friends and relations. 
Every one praised the little genius except her parents, in 
whose honour the opera had been composed, and poor 
Fredrika felt disappointed and miserable in the midst of 
her success. She must know if they liked it, she thought ; 
and when all the family had retired for the night, the 
excited child crept downstairs and listened at the door of 
her parents’ room. At last, to her great joy, she heard 
her mother say, ‘‘ I never knew such a wonderful child as 
Fredrika; we may look for something extraordinary in her 
asa woman.” We may imagine with what happy feelings 
the little girl returned to her bed. 

At her father’s death his family lost the income they 
had derived from his situation, the estate was sold, and 
Fredrika became a school-teacher in Stockholm, until the 
publication and success of her novels made her indepen- 
dent. 

As in Charlotte Bronté’s works, so in Miss Bremer’s, 
her own history and feelings are reproduced in many of 
the characters. In ‘‘ Hertha,” Miss Bremer relates with 
great power the sufferings of herself and her sisters in 
their joyless home, where they were looked upon as mere 
machines, which were expected to work on in ceaseless, 
monotonous routine, with every pleasure denied them, 
and every fault, or even mistake, punished with merciless 
severity. The other sisters seem to have submitted 
meekly to this home tyranny, but it was torture toa free, 
energetic nature like Fredrika’s ; and it was in remem- 
brance of her own youthful sufferings that she drew the 
characters of Edla, in ‘‘ The President’s Daughters,” and 
Hertha, in the novel of that name. This last book raised 
such a storm of opposition and invective against the 
authoress that she was obliged to leave Sweden until it 
had blown over. , 

But the truths it strove to impress worked surely 
though silently, and in the end bore good fruit ; the laws 
with regard to women’s property in Sweden were im- 
proved, and new facilities given for female education in 
the arts and sciences, the Seminarium was founded in 
Stockholm, where girls of all classes are taught drawing, 
modelling, painting on china, mathematics, telegraphing, 
and modern languages, for a penny a lesson, and given 
medals and diplomas of merit if they pass their examina- 
tions. Fredrika Bremer saw in this institution the 
realisation of all her hopes; she was a constant visitor 
there, and contributed the greater number of the books 
for the library. 

Miss Bremer possesssed great facility in writing (most 
of her books would make two or three ordinary three- 
volumed novels), and crowds incident upon incident, and 
character after character into her pages ; they are full of 
life and movement; and scenes of exqusite humour and 
homely sketches of every-day life relieve the mournful 
colouring of her earnest views of life. What can equal 
the racy wit and fun of the scenes in ‘‘ The Neighbours,” 
between the rough, awkward, gentle ‘‘ Bear” and his 
sensible little wife ; or the adventures of Petrea and her 
large nose at the evening party in ‘‘ The Home” ? 

Nevertheless, in our opinion, the long pages of 
soliloquy, and extracts from the journals of her heroes 
and heroines, might be shortened with great advantage to 
the interest of Miss Bremer’s stories. They grow sadly 
wearisome at times. She has a great deal to say upon 
religious, educational, and social subjects, and she says it 
well ; but we doubt the pages of a novel being the fittest 
place for the discussion of such topics in all their different 
bearings. Se 

Any one in want of an entertaining book would do well 
to take up ‘¢ Twelve Months in Stockholm with Fredrika 
Bremer,” by Margaret Howitt (a daughter of the well- 
known writer, Mary Howitt, who has translated Miss 
Bremer’s works), and read her graphic account, written 
with all a young girl’s freshness and enthusiasm, of life in 
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the North, and Miss Bremer’s happy old age of useful- 
ness and benevolence. With Miss Howitt we pay Tante 
Fredrika (Aunt Fredrika, as old ladies are affectionately 
called in Sweden) an evening visit in her comfortable 
suite of apartments in Stockholm, we see the dear old 
lady knitting, or walking softly about the rooms examin- 
ing her engravings and curiosities, while Lilla Hulda (a 
young girl whom Miss Bremer supported and sent to the 
Seminarium) reads ont the last novel by Dickens or 
Thackeray, and Lilla Margret (little Margaret) listens and 
reads by turns. 

But in the daytime Miss Bremer’s hours were not so 
quiet and undisturbed ; she was expected to co-operate 
in whatever work of charity was going on, and she was 
helped in these labours by the sympathy and contribu- 
tions of another celebrated woman, of whom every 
Swede is justly proud. ‘‘ Every act and expression of 
Madame Goldschmidt’s (Jenny Lind) is treasured_up by 
Miss Bremer and her fellow-countrymen, while Sweden 
and the beloved friends there are ever uppermost in 
Jenny Lind’s mind,” says Margaret Howitt. ‘‘ She is re- 
vered and beloved in her own country for the thorough 
womanliness and the Christian love which make her 
worthy of Fredrika Bremer’s friendship.” When these 
two friends—the artist and the novelist—met in America, 
their conversation was neither of music nor books, but of 
religion and their dear native land. 

The second volumes of Miss Howitt’s book describes her 
visit to Orsta, where the family who had bought it from 
Miss Bremer’s father allowed her to inhabit a suite of 
rooms every summer. Here “‘ Lilla Margret ” spent some 
happy months with her old friend and the pleasant 
family at Orsta, seeing Swedish country life in its 
minutest details. At five o’clock every morning Thekla 
and Selma, the fair-haired daughters of the house, had 
coffee and hot rolls (made by their own hands) ready for 
their father’s breakfast before he went out to his farming 
(what do you think of that, English young ladies ?), and 
these Swedish girls pickle, preserve, iron and mend after 
the great family washing, superintend the churning, 
baking, and brewing for the large establishment, and spin 
and weave the family linen during the long winter 
evenings besides! And with all this household work they 
are expected to be, and are, accomplished and well- 
informed. 

There are many amusing anecdotes related by Miss 
Howitt of the simplicity and unworldliness still existing 
amongst the peasantry of Sweden, of which the following 
is an amusing instance. A friend of Miss Bremer’s sent 
two servant-girls whom she had brought with her from 
the country to one of the theatres in Stockholm. In a 
few minutes they reappeared. ‘‘ Why,” exclaimed their 
mistress, ‘‘ you cannot surely have gone to the theatre ?” 
“Oh yes, we did,” they answered, ‘‘we sat there and 
waited, but presently a green curtain drew up, and some 
gentlemen and ladies began to talk about their family 
affairs, so we were afraid of intruding, and went away.” 

But the pleasant summer days at Orsta passed away 
only too swiftly, ‘‘ Lilla Margret” returned to England, 
and soon the first snows fell, and Christmas had come 
round again. On Christmas-day, 1865, Miss Bremer 
attended the “‘ Julottan,” or early morning service at the 
parish church at Oester-Hanninge. This service is kept 
through the length and breadth of Sweden, and the 
peasants drive in their sledges many miles from their 
lighted-up cottages in the pine forests, over the snow- 
covered ground, to the parish church, carrying blazing 
pine-torches to light them on their way. On their arrival 
at the church-door each flings down his torch on the 
general pile, and thus a large bonfire is made by the 
time the congregation is assembled. 

At the first gleam of dawn they sing as if with one 
voice the Christmas hymn, ‘‘ Thou Blessed Day,” and 
extinguish the yule-candles with which the church is illu- 
minated. 

Miss Bremer joined, with loud, full voice, for the last 
time on earth in this hymn of thanksgiving, but caught 
a severe cold driving home in the keen morning air, and 
inflammation of the lungs set in. She was tended with 
loving care by her only remaining sister, Mrs. Quiding, 
and by the kind inmates of Orsta; but her strength 
rapidly ebbed away, and on the last day of the old year 
Fredrika Bremer breathed her last in the home of her 
childhood. She was cheerful and resigned to go, and ex- 
claimed repeatedly, ‘‘ The love of Christ is great.” 

She was mourned deeply by the many hundreds to 
whom she had been as an angel of love and mercy during 
her life. Her coffin was covered with chaplets and 
wreaths sent by the poor of Stockholm, and the children 
of the ‘‘ Silent School” (school for the deaf and dumb) ; 
and followed to the churchyard of Oester Hanninge by 
“Lilla Hulda” and the young girls of the Seminarium, who 
strewed flowers into the open grave of their benefactress. 

On the tombstone is carved (at her own desire), this 
verse of Scripture :— 


‘‘ When I called upon the Lord, He heard me, and delivered 
me out of all my troubles.” 


In England, Fredrika Bremer is chiefly know as the 
writer of interesting and amusing novels; in her own 
country she is more regarded as a philanthropist and. re- 
former. We know her only through her books; her 
fellow countrymen knew her as the open-handed helper of 
distress and misfortune in whatever shape they presented 
themselves, as the earnest though gentle pleader for a 
freer path and greater justice for her own sex. True, her 
literary merits were highly thought of in Sweden, and she 
was presented with the large gold medal by the Swedish 
Academy, and praised and féted wherever she went ; but 
her claim to the high rank she holds amongst the great 
and good of this world rests more on what she did than 
on what she wrote. She did not let warm feelings evapo- 
rate in sighs, nor sympathy in words, but with untiring 
energy and perseverance she practised in her life what she 
preached in her writings—she made useful action the 
outcome of noble words; and from the misery she had 
experienced in her childhood and early youth she was 
raised, through the power of a living faith in Christianity, 
to an old age of happiness and usefulness. It was from a 
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full heart she chose the words that are engraved on her 
tombstone, thence to speak to all mankind, 


‘¢ When I called upon the Lord He heard me, and delivered 
me out of a// my trouble.” E. V.J.S. 


LOVE’S SOURCE. 


HERE are some hearts like wells, green-mossed and deep 

As ever summer Saw ; 

And cool their water is—yea, cool and sweet ;— 
But you must come to draw. 

They hoard not, yet they rest in calm content, 
And not unsought will give ; 

They can be quiet with their wealth unspent, 
So self-contained they live. 


And there are some Jike springs, that bubbling burst 
To follow dusty ways, 
And run with offered cup to quench his thirst 
Where the tired traveller strays ;— 
That never ask the meadows if they want 
What is their joy to give— 
Unasked, their lives to other life they grant— 
So self-bestowed they live ! 


And ONE is like the ocean, deep and wide, 
Wherein all waters fall ; 
That girdles the broad earth, and draws the tide, 
Feeding and bearing all. 
That broods the mists, that sends the clouds abroad, 
That takes, again to give ; 
Even the great and loving heart of God, 
Whereby all love doth live. 
CARL SPENCER, 


Essnps aD Sketches. 


SORROW. 
By Hester A. BENEDICT. 


pees HE winds of April swept across the Molian 
W(CH KBR lyre in the rainbow, pressing its magical 
‘ x Adi pulses, and touching its sensitive nerves with 
#{ ingers that have in them the chill of the sea; 
and lo! the room is filled with mysterious 
murmurs, with a floating, wildering dream of 
sound, sweet as the jubilate of angels, though mournful 
as the miserere of an exiled soul. 

Thus it is—or thus should it be with the human heart, 
when the fingers of a mighty sorrow are like iron upon its 
pulses ; when its Holy-of-holies is a sepulchre, where, 
with honey blooms about its faded wings, sweet love is 
lying ; a sepulchre whose door is sealed unto the eternal 
opening. ; 

Sorrow is one of God’s own angels in the land. Her 

runing-knife may not spare the tender buds of hope that 
make glad the garden of the soul, but her fingers sow the 
seeds of a quick sympathy with the woes of a common 
humanity, which, springing into leaf, and bud, and blos- 
som, send perfume and beauty into the waste-places of 
lonely lives, and permeate with fragrant incense the soil 
that gave them birth. 

Sorrow’s mission is divine. At her touch the scales of 
selfishness fall from blinded human eyes ; her breath dis- 
solves the mists that hang about the secret alises of 
being, and hitherto unknown possibilities are revealed to 
the life whose sweetest sweets are never yielded till from 
its heart the red blood flows as wine from the over-pressed 


ape. 

They are true kings and queens, heroes and heroines, 
who, folding a pall of tenderest memory over the faces of 
their own lost hopes and perished loves, go, with unfal- 
tering courage, to grapple with the future, to strengthen 
the weak, to comfort the weary, to hang sweet pictures of 
faith and trust in the silent galleries of sunless lives, and 
to point the desolate, whose paths wind ever among 
shadows and over rocks where never the green moss 
grows, to the golden heights of the hereafter, where the 

alms of victory wave. 
3 There is tie grandeur in the life that, with faith 
enduring as pillar and rocks, stands, unshrinking and 
undismayed, upon a purpose pure and high, though its 
pulses beat against the iron links of care, and though 
sorrow, like a palpable presence, fills its inner sanctuary. 

Lifted to calmful summits, that never can be reached 
by ways where the sunshine of delight lies ever upon the 
blossoms of love, it extends the banner of beneficent 
benediction to the barrenness of broken lives, and with 
Promethean patience watches for the rainbow’s outline, 
content to know that God is in the storm ! 

Was not He a ‘‘man of sorrow, and acquainted with 
grief ?? Is not He infinitely nearer the mourner, than to 
him whose life is illumed with hope and love, and filled 
with the emerald bloom of all things beautiful on earth ? 

There is a rapture of anguish that he alone can under- 
stand who, through suffering, has grown strong and pure. 
There is a faith, born amid throes of agony, that knows 
not stint nor measure,” that cries to the soul through the 
blackness of the bleakest night, and saves it from ship- 

ck and from death. 
sr Onte the Syrian sands of lives most arid falls the dew 
of God’s tenderest compassion and divinest love; and 
eyes uplifted from the dust of dead desires, 


See, through darkest night of mourning, all the future as a 
star 
Anda joy at last appearing on the centuries afar ; 
When the meaning of the sorrow, when the mystery shall be 
lain, 
When the earth shall see her rivers roll through Paradise 
again ! 


Hint To HovsEwives.—Borax has been long known as a 
valuable detergent, and used extensively for cleaning the hair. 
In the United States it is used instead of the carbonate of 
soda for washing linen. The New York Druggists’ Circular 
now informs us that borax is superior to everything else for 
exterminating the cockroach. The smell, or touch, of borax 
is said to be certain death to them. A knowledge of this fact 
cannot but be valuable to a large number of householders in 
eee and elsewhere, who are pestered with those annoying 
beetles, 
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glance, the depths out of which it looks, 
which awaken the poet’s ecstacy and 
control his sympathy ; and though tastes 
naturally differ as to the most lovable 
colour, when this element is not ap- 
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THE; OLD HOMESTEAD. 
BY THE LATE ALICE Cary. 


\ HEN skies are growing warm and bright, 
And in the woodland bowers 
The springtime in her pale, faint robes 
Is calling up the flowers ; 

When all with restless little feet 
The children in the morn 

Go forth, and in the furrows drop 
The seeds of yellow corn, 

What a beautiful embodiment 
Of ease devoid of pride, 

Is the good old-fashioned homestead, 
With doors set open wide ! 


But when the happiest time is come 
That to the year belongs, 

When all the.vales are filled with gold, 
And all the air with songs ; 

When fields of yet unripened grain 
And yet ungarnered stores, 

Remind the thrifty husbandman 
Of ampler threshing floors ; 

How pleasant from the din and dust 
Of busy streets aloof, 

Stands the old-fashioned homestead, 
With steep and mossy roof ! 


When home the woodsman plods with axe 
Upon his shoulder swung, 
And in the knotted apple-tree 

Are scythe and sickle hung ; 
When low about her clay-built nest 
The mother swallow trills, 
And decorously slow, the cows 
Are wending down the hills, 
What a picture of true comfort 
In the evening shadows red, 
Is the good old-fashioned homestead, 
With its bounteous table spread. 


And when the winds moan loudly, 
When the woods are bare and brown, 

And when the swallow’s clay-built nest 
From the rafter crumbles down : 

When all the untrod garden paths 
Are heaped with frozen leaves, 

And icicles, like silver spikes, 
Are set along the eaves ; 

Then when the books from shelves are brought, 
And the firelights shine and play, 

In the good old-fashioned homestead, 
Is the best of holiday. 


But whether brooks be fringed with flowers 
Or whether dead leaves fall, 
Whether the air be full of songs, 
Or never a song at all ; 
Whether the vines of strawberries 
Or frosts through meadows run, 
Whether it rain or whether shine, 
Is all to me as one; 
For bright as brightest sunshine 
The light of memory streams 
Round the old-fashioned homestead, 
Where I dreamed my dream cf dreams, 
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Jioctry of the Ene, 
By Marsa. 

Author of The Poetry of Tears,” © About the Fairies,” ce, 
> ___. 


N his description and study of the eye, the 
poet seems to have lacked little metaphor, 
illustration, or sentiment. The feeling of 
the man, if not of the poet, forbade a tri- 
vial or superficial treatment of the theme. 
And noticeably, too, his allusions and 
praises are neither strained nor rose- 
coloured. They are sober and earthy in a 
very great degree, and hence his Pegasus 
Soars respectably between earth and 
heaven—certainly does not wing a very 
extensive flight in the latter element. He 
sees In the eye what we all see, and his 
expressions, though tinted, re-echo ours. 
But in his anlysis, the poet arrives ata 
principle, not often admitted, if at all un- 
derstood among us. For to us the eye is 
either blue, black, grey, or some other 
colour; and in our enthusiasm we deem 


merriest, and grey eyes the sharpest. 
Now mere shades are of little importance 
in bey pec ne He sees in colour but 
: an objective condition jecti 
reality. There the a aiBey ends. The that apiceuve 
eyes, the deepest black, the fairest blue, at whose con- 
€mplation your ordinary observer would admiringly rave 
—these appear to others colourless, and forbiddine wher 
a certain element is wanting in their composition. It is 
© Spirit within the eye, the gleam of the soul in its 


black eyes the brightest, blue eyes the | 


parent the fairest eyes are despoiled of 
their highest and purest beauty. Colour 
is subordinate to expression. 

Another significant fact in relation to 
the eyes, in regard to the importance 
of which all critics concur, is that they 
are invariably the indices of the mind, 
and, dial like, mark its motion. Two 
twinkling tell-tales disclose the mechan- 
ism within the brain. The mind con- 
trols those glances now so languid and 
now so thrilling, now repelling and now 
inviting, now so tender and now so 
stern; and in each of these emotions 
which the eye, as it were, paints into 
action, the eye not only changes in its 
appearance and beauty, but receives a 
peculiar name for every transformation. 
From this reason, to which Addison, in the Spec- 
tator has already referred, the names of animals have 
been usually attached to the eye as epithets. Thus 
Homer entitles Juno the ‘‘ox-eyed”; alluding to the 
large orbs, in which the animal and the human blended, 
as a sign of majesty. So Homer uses the expression 
‘* dog-eyed” in the sense of ‘‘ shameless,” and Euripides 
in that of ‘terrible.’ The Orientals are generally 
styled ‘‘ stag-eyed,” which name Lady Wortley Montague 
thought well adapted to their natures. How often do we 
hear of eyes as soft as the dove, as sharp as the deer, as 
covetous as the hawk, as cunning as the fox, as proud as 
the eagle! In fact, we commonly speak of greedy, 
covetous, hungry eyes, referring to the characteristics of 
the eye by a species of metonymy, when we mean the 
peculiarities of the disposition. 

With this brief insight into the wondrous science of 
opthalmosophy, let us, like Meleager, who bound up his 
poets in a wreath, weave poetical chaplets about the ever- 
varying phases of the eye. 

In our inspection of the poetry of the eye, it is notice- 
able to how great a degree nature enters into the poet’s 
description. Every poet seems privileged to compare the 
eyes to the stars, their colour to the firmament. Their 
degrees of brightness appear to vary from a simple star 
to the dazzling sun, in which latter comparison all jewels, 
as the diamond and sapphires, are perceptibly dwarfed. 
They are frequently made to vie with the rising morn. 
Thus Nathaniel Field, in a song written in 1618, says :— 

All want day till thy beauty rise ; 
For the grey morn breaks from thine eyes, 

Glapthorne in 1639 echoes his sentiment : 

Unclose those eyelids and outshine 
The brightness of the breaking day. 
Davenant in 1666 writes in a similar strain : 
Awake, awake, the morn will never rise 
Till she can dress her beauty at your eyes. 

Evening, too, comes in for a share of the comparison. 

Thus Knox speaks :— 
Eyes as soft and blue as even, 
When day and night are calmly meeting. 

James Montgomery continues the simile of— 

Eyes of evening’s starry blue. 

Sir Francis Kinaston regards his favourite’s eyes super- 

latively, for he implores— 
Do not conceal thy radiant eyes, 
The starlight of serenest skies ; 
Lest, wanting of their heavenly light, 
They turn to chaos’ endless night. 

Earl Pembroke neatly praises his mistress’s eyes— 

One sun alone moves in the sky, 
Two suns thou hast, one in each eye. 

Pinkney audaciously exclaims— 

Look at the stars, my love, 
And shame them with thine eyes. 


Thomas Carew-—famous for his melodies and madrigals 
—certainly caps the astronomical climax. He gives a 
new theory in regard to shooting stars :— 

Ask me no more where those stars light 
That downward fall in dead of night ; 
For in your eyes they sit, and there 
Fix’d become as in their sphere. 

The poet is often unable to distinguish the eyes from 
the firmament. Spenser, referring to Rosalind’s eyes, 
calls them a ‘‘ fair lamp never to be extinguished.” 

For it is heavenly born, and cannot die, 
Being a parcel of the purest sky. 
So Milton writes of Eve :— 
Grace was in her steps, 
Heaven in her eye. 

Even later poets adopt the stellar theory of eyes. 
Allan Cunningham declares— 

My love’s two eyes are bonnie stars, 
Born to adorn the summer skies. 


And Barry Cornwall, in one of his matchless lyrics, 
sings— 
Oh, my love has an eye 
Like the star in the sky. 
And Wordsworth, in his ‘‘ Phantom of Delight,” speaks 
of— 
Her eyes as stars of twilight fair. 


Burns, in a song to “* Peggy,’’ describes her eyes fault- 
lessly :— 

Her eyes outshine the radiant beams 
That gild the passing shower ; 

And glitter o’er the crystal stream, 
And cheer each fresh’ning flower. 

Jn regard to the brightness of the eye, Suckling seems 
to have called attention to it in his ‘* Wedding,” where 
he says he dared no more to gaze upon the bride’s eyes 

Than on the sun in July. 

Pope describes Belinda’s eyes in the ‘“‘Rape of the 

Lock”: 


Bright as the sun her eyes the gazers strike. 
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Holmes transcends this by the following :— 
Bright as the diamond in the sun. 

Many poets bear witness to the necessity of some 
spiritual essence in the eye which is more powerful and 
effective than shade or size. So we find numerous 
allusions to the soul in the eye. Thus Milton, in ‘11 
Penseroso,” writes of— 

Thy rapt soul sitting in thine eyes, 
This optico-psychical state Neele alludes to in the line— 
From her bright eye the soul looks out. 
Its influence is prettily described by Charles Wolfe :— 
My love has an eye of the softest blue, 
Yet it wasn’t that that won me ; 
But a little bright drop of her soul was there, 
’Tis that that has undone me.” 

Of the varieties of the eye, the highest thoughts are 
generally associated with the largest and fullest orbs. In 
fact it is essential to the beauty of the eye that it be full 
and broad. The small eye is suspicious, and the ladies of 
Charles II.’s court we have represented with half-closed 
lids, giving a somewhat meretricious look. In reference 
to large eyes, however, we have many examples. 

Coleridge, in his incomparable ‘‘ Christabel,” makes his 
heroine with large eyes :— 

Her fair large eyes ’gan glitter bright. 

And likewise Keats in St. Agnes Eve :— 

Her blue affrayed eyes wide open shone. 
William Morris, in ‘‘ Guenevere ” writes :— 
Her great eyes began again to fill. 
And Tennyson states their effect :— 
Thy rose-lips and full blue eyes 
Take the heart from out of my breast. 
(To be concluded, ) 
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==HFq)l' is not certain that the plain truth about my 
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cat will strengthen Mr. Darwin’s theory of 
the descent of men from some lower form of © 
animal ; but one can never say what number 
of isolated facts may be sufticient to establish 
a general principle. If Mr. Darwin does 
not prove that we are nearer the animals, he certainly 
makes us conscious that the animals are nearer us 
than has been generally supposed, and it will be very 
strange if a recognition of this does not procure them 
better treatment from us. But before I speak of my cat, 
and because I do not desire to put him in bad company, I 
want to notice one evidence of the truth of the Darwin 
theory that seems to have escaped his observation. 

We have all noticed a tendency in certain men at 
times to go back into brute conditions, and to exhibit the 
strongest brute characteristics. We know how this is 
shown in the physiognomy. Take a fellow of infinite 
self-conceit, and give him full swing in it, and prosperity. 
He is certain to bud and bourgeon, even to a certain ar- 
rangement of his hair, with reference to his ears, into re- 
semblance to an enlightened ass. Do you think the 
resemblance of the portraits of Martin Van Buren to a 
fox was accidental? In Kaulbach’s outlines of Reynard. 
there is a portrait of an aged fox which is the exact 
image of a man I know, and there is great accord in the 
characters of the two animals. A person intensely selfish, 
indulging especially the coarser appetites, often gets to 
have a snout-like look about the mouth. Puppies in 
pantaloons are so common as to excite no remark ; the 
little side-whiskered terriers, the impertinent, full- 
bearded, small-featured ‘‘ fice” (a contemptible variety of 
dog, not in the dictionary)—it is singular how little the 
barber and tailor can do to take away the puppy look 
from some men. Then there are fine fellows whom we all 
like, who look like noble dogs, of different breeds. But 
it is chiefly in the direction of vice and deterioration that 
ia lapse of men towards resemblance to animals is notice- 
able. 

I constantly regret that my cat cannot talk. He is 
very proficient in the sign language, but he must have 
many ideas which he cannot express by that, especially 
as I do not perfectly comprehend it. His ordinary 
wants he can make known, but I see by the searching, 
appealing look in his eye that he desires often to express 
what is within him, unconnected with his love of eating, 
liberty, and heat ; we all have such deep thoughts in rare 
moments. —— 

My cat is of royal Maltese blood, magnificent in size, 
with throat and chest of ermine, and feet tipped with 
white ; conscious of his beauty, but not proud of it. His 
face is aristocratic and refined in its lines, having the 
poetic chin and expanded brow, which the painters all 
give Shakespeare. There is nothing coarse in his features, 
nor have I ever seen them distorted with any vicious or 
low expression. Asa hunter he has no equal among my 
acquaintances ; and he is armed with most formidable 
claws, but is extremely careful never to use them in his 
intercourse with bis human fellow-beings. Under the 
greatest provocation his magnanimity is conspicuous—his 
kingly dignity is undisturbed. Nothing can exceed his 
pertinacity in asking for what he wants, and he always 
knows exactly and definitely what he does want, but no 
amount of repulse or sharp refusal will cause in him the 
least anger, or ruffle his placid temper. With the min- 
gled sweetness and firmness of some old martyr, he simply 
takes his stand on his rights. 

He exhibits uncommon affection and attachment to 
those of his own household, especially discriminating, 
may add, in favour or the Protestant members of It ; bes 
he never goes into the cat society, which 1s UereS ea 
tolerably respectable in his neighbourhood. es eh Ke rota 
is not, however, of the sentimental, licking, Slo Saas 
kind. He likes to be with his friends, and SES it 0 
take great comfort in their presence, and hy ms bbine 
he expresses his pleasure by low purrings, OF by aa qe 
his sleek coat against the leg of his companion ; and at 
rare intervals by climbing up and lifting his handsome 
face near that of his friend. But I feel that I have no 
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right to expose such moments of affection, which to him 
may be sacred. I ought to say, however, and I do it 
purely in the interests of science, that on occasions of 
my wife’s temporary absence from home, he has. seemed 
to exhibit uncommon sympathy for my loneliness ; coming 
to my room early in the morning and displaying unusual 
fellow-feeling. I am not certain (so biassed am I by 
human intercourse) that there is not mixed with this 
feeling a selfish desire for his breakfast. He very often 
exhibits gratitude. When we let him in ona cold night 
at the window—to reach which he climbs up the bay 
window—he always expresses unmistakable gratitude ; 
but if he comes in on a warm night, he makes no sort of 
demonstration. 

The religious instinct, or sentiment, is justly regarded 
as peculiar to man. But if “ cleanliness is next to God- 
liness,” this cat is in the right line of evolution. He is 
neatness itself. The ancient Jews used to wash their 
hands before eating ; he invariably washes after eating, 
and is as punctilious abont it as if he understood finger- 
bowl etiquette. I have spoken of his preference for the 
Society of Protestants ; he dislikes to stay in the kitchen, 
and opens the door and leaves it as soon as he has been 
fed. This may be, however, from mere aristocracy of 
feeling. He has certainly great love of approbation. 
Skilled as he is in hunting, and very successful, he is as 
proud of his trophies as a shooting-match club. He 
always brings to us any bird, rat, or flying-squirrel that 
he catches, before he eats it, and seems to delight in 
showing it. 

The sense of beauty, the love of what is beantiful, is 
another distinguishing trait of man. It is impossible to 
say how far my cat is cultivated in this direction. In the 
summer, I have noticed that he always establishes him- 
self where there is a pleasant prospect, and will look at 
the view by the hour. In the winter, after an unusually 
beautiful snowstorm, when the landscape is white and 
soft in the sunshine, he will sit by the window for a long 
time gazing upon the lovely scene. Of course he has 
memory, and the power of choice, which exhibits reason, 
and something which is very like will. That he prefers 
brown bread to white bread shows that he is up in the 
phosphate food question. That when there are oysters 
and game in the. house, he will refuse other sort of food, 
shows his knowledge of his rights. That he has a 
conscience I do not know, but if he has it is an unaccus- 
ing one, for I never saw any one with greater capacity for 
sleep, especially in the day-time! 
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Theatres any Amusements, 


RovaL IrauiAN OPERA, CovENT-GARDEN.—This Eyening (Saturday), 
Il Barbiere di Siviglia. Monday, Don Giovanni. Tuesday, Les 
Huguenots. Thursday, La Sonnambula. Half-past Hight. 

Hen Mavesty’s OPERA, DRURY-LANE.—This Evening (Saturday), 
Norma. Half-past Eight. 

HAyMARKET.—The Wolf and the Lamb—(At a Quarter to Eight) The 
Palace of Truth—Uncle’s Will—My Husband’s Ghost. Seven. 
Apetppr.—Down in a Balloon—(At a Quarter to Eight) Notre Dame— 

Quicksilver Dick. Seven. ; 

Lycrum.—French Plays every evening. Eight. : 

Princess’s.—The Wrong Man in the Right Place—Faust and Marguerite— 
The Man in the Moon. Seven. 

QveEEN’s.—A Day After the Wedding—Joan of Arc. Seven. 

Gaiety.—A Mere Blind—(At Half-past Seven) Peter the Shipwright— 
Malala. Seven. 

Otyuric.—Poppleton’s Predicaments—Perfect Love—Nell. Seven. 

Sr. James’s.— Rival Romeos—Fernande. Seven. 

Strranp.—In Three Volumes—Up in the World—The Idle ’Prentice. Seven. 

Prince oF WALES’s.—Cut Off with a Shilling—(At Eight) Ours. Half-past 
Seven. 

Gropr.—Open this evening (Saturday) with Opera Bouffe in English. 

New Royatty.—Behind a Mask—Robin Hood—Diamond Cut Diamond. 
Half-past Seven. 

Crarra-Cross.—French Plays every evening. Fight. 

VauprvirLe.—Chiselling—(At a Quarter to Eight) Two Roses—(At Ten) 
A Farce. Seven. 

RoyvaL Court THEATRE.—Randall’s Thumb—Creatures of Impulse—Turn 
Him Ont. Seven. 

New NationaL Sranparp.—The Grand Duchess of Gerolstein—The 
Mysterious Lady. Seven. 

RovaL AMPHITHEATRE AND Crrcus.—Lulu, the Eighth Wonder of the 
World. Equestrian and other Performances. Seven. Morning Per- 
fermances every Wednesday and Saturday. 

CrystaL PALACE.—Miscellaneous Entertainments. Open at Ten. 

Sr, James’s Hatt, PiccapstLy.—Christy Minstrels. Every Evening at 
Fight. Wednesdays and Saturdays, Three and Eight. 

PoiyTFcunic.—Miscellaneous Entertainment. Open from Twelve till 
Five, and from Seven till Ten. 

Mapame Tussavup’s.—Waxwork Exhibition. Eleven till Ten. 

SSS 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 

Aprin 23. SunpAy.—Second Sunday after Easter. 

24, Monday.—Sun sets 7.9. P.M. 

25. Tuesday.—Sun rises 4.46 A.M. 

26. Wednesday.—Clock after sun 2min. 16sec 

27, Thursday.—First quarter moon 11.42 P.M. 

28. Friday.—Virgo S. 10.30 P.M. 

29, Saturday.—Sun sets 7.17 P.M. 
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Our Letter Busket. 


Tar Lapy’s Own Paper is published by E. Marlborough and Co. 4, Ave 
Maria-lane, E.C. It may also be obtained at the Railway Stations, and of the 
Newsagents throughout the United Kingdom. In the event of any diffi- 
sulty, copivs will be sent direct from the General Office, 97, Fleet-street ; 
single copies, post free, for 33d. ; three copies for 10d. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Year (post free) we seseeeeeseeeevenee 153, 0d 
Half a Year rf ee wees tretecec em: (Bete 
Quarter of a Year PY 3 3s. 10d 


Advertisements, and Communications intended for the Editor, should be 
sent to the General Ofice, 97, Fleet-street, E.C. 


AGENT FoR FRENCH AND CONTINENTAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Mr. Kinnear, 96, Rue de Lafayette, Paris. 


* * We would remind our readers that we shall be happy to for- 
ward specimen copres Free to any lalies they may think likely to 
hecome subscribers, Uf they will forward to us their names, with one 
stamp to defray the postage of each copy. Small bills will also be 
sent, in any NUMUETS, where they can be used to advantage. 


Miss P. (Andover).—Miss Faithfull’s address is Victoria 
Press, Princes-street, Hanover-square, W., where the sale 
of fancy articles is carried on.—2. Dr. Letheby. 

Miss §.—The articles on the Toilet which your friend has so 
highly recommended you to read appeared in our last 


volume. All the numbers are still in print. 


L. A. A. S.—We thoroughly agree. with you in the opinions 
expressed in your letter, but think no good would come 
from directing further attention to the matter. 
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Young aAnp THoucutT.ess.—We strongly advise you at once 
to make a confidante of your mother, as she ought to be 
your best adviser in such a matter. 

Youne DressMAKER.—The tunics are worn very much 
draped, but not so bouffant as formerly ; they are much 
longer at the back than in the front, and are not plaited or 
gathered at the seams, but fastened on the wrong side by 
strings or patent hooks-and-eyes, so that when not required 
for wear the drapery can be let down and the tunic folded. 
This is of great advantage, as it preserves the appearance of 
newness to the plaiting. 

E. J. B—The following very elegant model may aid you: Very 
pale grey silk dress, with narrow light green satin stripes. 
The skirt is a demi-traine. On this is a crossway flounce, 
headed by a trimming formed of green satin leaves. Very 
long tunic, raised at each side. The back falls down to the 
heading of the flounce. Round the tunic is a deep crimped 
white silk fringe, headed by a band of satin leaves. The 
bodice is open en cceur, trimmed round with satin leaves. 
The basque has two small points in front, one deeper at 
each side, and one wider and much deeper at the back. 
These are all trimmed with fringe and leaves. Half-tight 
sleeves, with leaves at the wrist. The fringe and leaves 
are repeated at the elbow. The lower part of the sleeves is 
made to be removed if required, leaving the sleeve to finish 
at the elbow with the fringe. 

Rustic.—1. At Helbronner’s, Regent-strect. 2. Mrs. Samuel 
Jay’s, Regent-street. 3. Any respectable French scourer. 
Lapy or SHARLoTT.—Use moist whiting to remove the green 
canker from bronze figures, and pollish with dry whiting. 
Gold and enamelled ornaments are not worn in mourning. 

Jet, onyx, and rubber are preferred. 

Mrs. 8. M. W.—Your light-figured dress would dye black, 
and your safest way would be to send it to a practical dyer. 
Embroider your salmon-coloured merino with white, and 
your blue with black, with a little white introduced. 

OrA.—Moisten a muslin cloth with chloroform, and rub the 
spots of grease. 


Our Cachange, 


Sea faa ee 
[For regulations, &c., see April 15.] 


I wave the ‘Songs of the Wrens,” by Tennyson and 
Sullivan. Cost 21s. What will any one give me for it. 
Jewellery preferred.—QuEEN Mas. 

WanteEp, an English edition of Goethe’s poems ; also a 
similar edition of Schiller’s. Will give other books of equal 
value. — GLOW WORM, 

I sHovuLp like to make an exchange of music, books, or 
personal ornaments if preferred, for clean copies of the 
Graphic from the commencement ; also wanted, the Art 
Journal, bound copies preferred, for the last three or four 
years. —LADYBIRD. 

WaAnreD, a large vase of wax flowers ; must be really good. 
State wants.—HousEwIrE. 

I nAve a large quantity of pictures, cut from the principal 
illustrated journals, English and foreign, for many years past. 
They are well adapted for scrap-books or screens. . What 
will any one give me for them ?—Lina. 


me have forwarded letters to ‘‘Wild Rose” and “ Lizzie 
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PARLIAMENTARY JOTTINGS FOR LADIES. 


O* Monday night, the House of Commons resumed its 
sittings after the Easter recess. The attendance of 
members was not numerous. Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Disraeli were in their places, and Mr. Henley put in an 
appearance for the first time since his recent indisposition. 
The business was, as might have been expected, mostly of a 
routine kind. After a somewhat desultory discussion cn the 
Government Army Bill, the Pauper Inmates Discharge and 
Regulation Bill was committed pro formd, and the Marriage 
Law (Ireland) Bill, the Bath City Prison Bill, the Anatomy 
Act (1832) Amendment Bill, and the Lunacy Regulation 
(Ireland) Bill were read a second time. 

On Tuesday, Mr. H. Sheridan gave notice to the House 
that upon going into committee on the Licensing Bill he 
would move that provision should be made for more extended 
compensation than is provided in the Bill for vested interests 
thereby injuriously affected. Mr. Charles Reed next com- 
plained at some length of Sunday labour in the Post-office, 
urging that the employment by the State of upwards of 20,000 
persons in the department on the Sabbath-day was not 
justified by any public necessity; and moved ‘* That, 
in the opinion of this House it is desirable that the 
exemption from Sunday labour enjoyed by the letter-carriers 
of London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Belfast, and 114 other post 
towns should be extended to all letter-carriers and rural 
messengers throughout the United Kingdom.” Mr. Glad- 
stone having pointed out the difficulties in the way of carry- 
ing out the proposed change, and a danger of a reaction of 
public opinion in the event of its being adopted, suggested by 
way of amendment that an official inquiry should be instituted 
with a view to ascertain how far it might be practicable to 
effect a further reduction of the labour now performed by 
letter-carriers and rural messengers in the service of the Post- 
master-General. Mr. Reed suggested that words should be 
introduced by way of preamble, declaring that it was desir- 
able, if possible, to reduce Sunday labour, To this Mr. 
Gladstone offered no objection, and, the original motion 
having been withdrawn, the amendment with preamble were 
agreed. to. 


f baa condition of Paris continues as desperate as 

ever, the speedy victory over the insurgents which 
the Versailles Government last week promised them- 
selves having existed so far only in the imagination. 
The Germans are, however, hourly drawing nearer to 
the ill-fated city ; and it is probable that unless M. 
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Thiers quickly restores order, the task will be taken 
in hand for him by those who are not likely to fail. 
In the meantime the position of peaceably-disposed 
citizens within Paris is certainly very painful. 
Property is being confiscated, food is rising in price, 
and the difficulty of getting safely out of the city is 
now really very considerable, even for neutrals furnished 
with passports. An English correspondent, writing a few 
days ago, remarks: “ Having pillaged the churches and 
arrested all the priests, we are now turning our atten- 
tion to nuns and nunneries—several of the latter 
having already fallen a prey to our love for filthy 
lucre. The Convent of Sacre Cour was visited to- 
day by the mobocracy. The Ladies Superior made 
their escape disguised as servants ; the cash-box, not 
being able to follow suit, was pillaged. So far as any 
scruples with respect to committing sacrilege are con- 
cerned, they never enter the heads of the gentlemen 
who now rule Paris with a rod of iron.” Again : 
“The disorganisation of life has been so rapid that it 
has taken every one by surprise. We still get food, 
but that is all. In the few shops which remain open 


no work is done. Not an _ upholsterer can 
be found. Most of the washerwomen have 
vanished. The dyers refuse, from want of 


hands, to execute the orders they receive, though the 
number of families who wish to turn coloured dresses 
into black is large enough to provide a thriving trade. 
As the churches are nearly all shut up, baptisms, 
marriages, and burials are almost impossible. It is 
true that babies and brides can wait, but death is not 
to be put off. The suspension of our ordinary habits 
extends to all kinds of details, and produces special 
results which no one would think of or foresee. Men, 
women, and horses are all hiding themselves, in the 
once brilliant Paris, and flowers do the same. At the 
market of the Madeleine, where last year there were 
long avenues of thickly-packed plants and bouquets, 
now a dozen miserable pots, which no one comes to 
buy, may be seen; and yet flowers used to be as much 
a necessity for the population as bread or boots.” 


Many of the journals are doing their best to grow 
eloquent in praise of the Marquis of Lorne and his 
royal bride, for the way in which they spent the first 
eight or ten days of married life. Their conduct, we 
are told by one writer, ‘ought to give the guietus to 
the honeymoon, one of the most absurd institutions on 
the face of the earth,” while another scribe is equally 
jubilant on the ground that “vinegar rather than 
honey has hitherto been the result of the conventional 
billing and cooing of the month after marriage.” 
Why, it is asked by these writers, should a couple be 
doomed to a whole month of such sweets? Romeo 
and Juliet would haye tired of such a feast of affec- 
tion. The honeymoon is the cause of domestic misery. 
That foolish month sickens husband and wife of each 
other’s society. Lord Penzance would have much 
less to do in the divorce business but for the honey- 
moon. ‘The panting William will find that, in less 
than a month of uninterrupted spooning, he will have 
had a surfeit of Susan, and that surfeit will mar the 
bliss domestic. May brides and bridegrooms have the 
wisdom to follow the example of the royal Prin- 
cess and noble Marquis, and instead of the horrid 
honeymoon, limit the period of uninterrupted spooning 
to three days. This and much more to the same effect 
is urged, and no doubt with sufficient justification, if 
the newly-married usually sat, as seems to be assumed, 
for a whole month doing nothing but holding each 
other’s hands and looking unutterable sweetness into 
each other’s eyes; but such assumption is, of course, 
entirely gratuitous and beside the mark. In the first 
place, the newly-married, if possessing taste or refine- 
ment, not to say a sense of decency, are not given to such 
ridiculous, ostentatious display of affection at all; and 
in the next, the much-abused honeymoon, at least when 
the marriage takes place in the summer, affords an 
opportunity of enjoying the beauties of Nature, 
and forming habits of thought or laying up 
golden memories that in a busy Jife may not 
improbably ever occur again. We are not all 
princesses and marquises with unlimited time at 
our disposal, the majority of young people having 
to buckle to after marriage to the sterner duties of 
life, and such are none the worse for a brief, happy, 
sunny holiday at the starting-point. Many and many 
a hard-worked father and scarcely less anxious mother 
can look back, we make bold to say, despite the sneers 
of the cynic, to the first month after marriage as one 
of the brightest spots in life, an evergreen oasis 
amongst the common-place duties, the drudgery, the 
toils of after years, when it may be all but impossible 
for the busy head of the family to find a week-a-day 
the whole year round he can call his own. 


Has the unsophisticated, disingenuous reader ever 
heard of “Simpson”? Not the alderman, nor the 
advertising safe-maker, nor the hundred and one other 
Simpsons that may possibly figure in the Post-oflice 
Directory ; but “Simpson” the great, the milkman’s 
friend! Possibly not, and as milk, or what is sold for 
it in great cities, plays a very important part in the 
economy of the household, there is all the more reason 
why ladies, especially if occupying the proud but re- 
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sponsible position of heads of young families, should 
be made fully acquainted with the history as revealed 
at the Wandsworth Police-court a few days ago. 
The: curious information was furnished by a Mr. 
John Hancock, a dairyman, who charged a man In his 
employ named Minter with embezzlement. Mr. Han- 
cock described the manner in which milk is doctored 
before it reaches the hands of those who purchase it as 
pure. He, it seems, has another liquid besides milk 
in his establishment. This liquid is called “ Simpson.” 
Simpson is, in fact, water. Mr. Hancock stated in 
cross-examination that he did not enter in a book 
the quantity of milk which came from the cows, only 
that which was sent out and the money received. He 
had a liquid called “ Simpson” in his establishment. 
He did not know whether three or four quarts of Simp- 
son were mixed with a barn gallon of milk sold to the 
customers, or whether one quart was added to one 
gallon of milk sold to the wholesale trade. He did 
not know what quantity of “annatto” and burnt 
sugar was added to the milk. The witness also stated 
that he knew nothing about the business until he 
bought it. He learned the business from the prisoner. 
He left him to mix the right quantity of “Simpson.” 
So it would almost seem from this that we have now 
come to such a pass in matters of adulteration that 
not only may “respectable tradesmen”  syste- 
matically defraud the public, but they are not at all 
ashamed of it—rather look upon the practice as cre- 
ditable to themselves. No wonder so many milk- 
nourished infants die when “Simpson” plays so con- 
splcuous a part in their training ! 

The prestige of the Saturday Review is in danger. 
Old age would seem to be bringing with it some awk- 
ward twinges of conscience, and, like many a hoary 
sinner, our cynical contemporary, whose fame is so 
closely associated with the persistent and uncom- 
promising abuse of women, begins not only to show 
signs of relenting, but is actually reformed, and, what 
is better, takes the hint of Dr. Watts, and seeks to 
show the genuineness of its repentance and the 
sincerity of its grief by “ doing so no more.” At all 
events, the redoubtable censor appears this week in 
the novel character of champion of ‘ woman’s rights,” 
and aquits itself not at all discreditably. The occasion 
for the display of its new-born ardour is the publica- 
tion, by the Rey. Mr. Burgon, of a sermon on 


““ Woman’s Place,” and the writer is taken to task in 
the following way :— 


‘‘Mr. Burgon,” says the Reviewér, ‘‘talks of woman un- 
sexing herself, and imperilling her present unique social posi- 
tion. The Census surely goes some way to do this for her. 
The head of a household who, in obedience to the law, sets 
himself to extract her age from every woman in it shoull, if 
he possess any touch of Mr. Burgon’s Christian chivalry, rack 

is brains in search of some compensation, some atonement, 
to the feminine reserve he has been compelled to outrage. If 
forty or fifty summers must be owned to, it is not much to 
allow to the bearers of these years, in return for their secret, 
some of man’s privileges, to let them at any rate manage their 
business and their good works in the most convenient and 
least troublesome fashion. The age of charming nonsense is 
passed for them ; there is no hope of being bewitching after 
such facts are fairly laid down in black and white. Let them 
find what pleasures and consolations they may in print, and 
in the secret longings for a mild publicity which our divine 
attributes to them. It is in such a spirit; stimnlated by such 
a task, that we offer battle for the rights of women who are 
too old to talk nonsense, who are not wives and mothers, and 
who yet, strange to say, feel no vocation for the sisterhood or 
the cloister.” yi 


After this, we may surely listen with the greater 
confidence to the honeyed words of Dr. Cumming, 
and look with some confidence for the dawn of that 
blissful millennium that has so long been the strong 
point in the teaching of Crown-court and its school of 
prophets, 
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SERIALS OF THE MONTH, ETC. 


Belgravia (Warwick House) affords, as usual, a most 
attractive programme, and the promise of the titles is 
well kept. “The Special Correspondent; His Life and 
Crimes,” by Mr. Sala, is sure to have many readers. 

j Tinsley’s (18, Catherine-street), is rather quieter in 

: Meee at meADD ah phales pleasant reading. ‘* The 
of “tn Bille Attire,” diay’ ist Brought Worm dake at tee 
number ; but, on the other ceapaas > fi a eee taints 
ah , 0 and, the first of a promising 
Series of papers is given, entitled, *‘ Musical Recollections 
of the Last Half-century.” 


ae pepe its new editor, Mr. Mackeson, the 
signs of ioratase Abe ge (Houlston,) is showing 
Oikos alfenst betha’acs tne nae aa gereraineion 
past. Thus it this ast 1 5 11t has done Os some time 
Daparsneren de ee month devotes no fewer than four 
2 Spirited aertees een prominent amongst them being 
saat ‘e doings of the Victoria Discussion 

ety, under the title of ‘Strong-minded Seances, by 
& Weak-minded Visitor.” The illustrations have also 


mae Sete oe . P 
r nproved, or, at least, are more uniform in excellence, of 
* respectable if not superlative kind. 


Cassell’s monthly budget grows more formidable than 
€ver, comprising now—in addition to the justly po Pts 
= tgazime and Quiver, both of which are Harbiaulkets ‘at- 
tractive this month, the former being a great ace b 

harles Reade’s new and promising story, EB Becibie 

emptation ”—no less than six publications. The latest 
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additions are the History of the War and Little Folks, 
both of which have reached a third part ; and Cussell’s 
Popular Natural History, part 1. The Household Guide, 
part 18, Book of Birds, part 17, and Technical Educator, 
part 5, are instalments of well-recognised favourites. 

Dark Blue (Sampson Low), the new candidate for 
popular favour, seems to aspire to something higher than 
the average light literature pabulum supplied by most of 
the monthlies, for while its contents are sufliciently 
varied to afford something at least in every number to 
engage the attention of the mere surface reader, it pre- 
sents also articles of sterling merit by writers of recog- 
nised ability and learning. The cover, if distinctive, is 
certainly not handsome, but in other respects this literary 
argosy merits the propitious winds of public support. 

Art (Sampson Low) well sustains the reputation it has 
won for itself, alike for its sound criticisms and beautiful 
reproductions of works of merit. The current number 
contains four illustrations, and two of them, ‘‘ Falstaft’s 
Own ” and ‘‘The Good Sister,” dre especially attractive 
studies. 

The following are good ayerage parts of useful serials, 
but scarcely call this month for special mention : Sunday 
at Home and Leisure Hour (Tract Society); Good Words 
(Strahan) ; Golden Hours, Sunshine, Every Child’s Friend, 
and The Youth's Pictor‘al Treasure (Macintosh) ; Family 
friend (Partridge) ; Aunt Judy (Bell and Daldy) ; Vic- 
toria Magazine (Princes-street, W.,); and the /lorist and 
Pomologist (171, Fleet-street), a really valuable magazine 
for every one interested in the garden. Messrs. James 
Clarke and Co.’s and Messrs. Groombridge’s publications 
have not reached us this month. 


We have also received ‘* What is Industrial and Tech- 
nical Education,” by Dr. John Mill (Simpkins), who 
eloquently pleads for a national university, open to both 
sexes, for industrial and technical training; Perry and 
Co.’s *f Monthly Illustrated Price Current,” in which the 
attractive contents of their well-known establishments in 
Red Lion-square, Cheapside, and the Strand are illus- 
trated and described; the ‘‘ Highteenth Report of the 
United Kingdom Alliance ;” the *‘ Penny Melodist,” No. 
13 (10, Red Lion-court) ; and ‘‘ Easter Eggs,” a second 
edition of a tasteful little illustrated work by Mr. Cremer, 
of Regent-street, which was favourably noticed, it may 
be remembered, in our columns on its first appearance. 


Suste and the Bravia. 


THE THEATRES, ETC. 


Her Masesty’s Orera.—Mr. Mapleson commenced 
his season on Saturday evening at Drury-lane Theatre, 
with a performance of Lucrezia Borgia, with Madlle. 
Titiens as the heroine, Madame Trebelli-Bettini as Orsini, 
Signor Foli as the Duke, Signor Vizzani as Gennaro, 
Signor Rinaldini as Rustighello, and Signori Cara- 
voglia, Rocca, Casaboni, Celli, and Sinigaglia in the 
smaller parts belonging to the opera. The choruses, more 
especially those for male voices, were well sung, the 
singers having been well selected and carefully ordered. 
The band is an exceedingly good one; and, under the 
guidance of Sir Michael Costa, who conducted, was very 
refreshing to hear, more especially as it had almost grown 
the custom for an operatic band to be individually de- 
monstrative. 

Royat Irartan Oprra.—Covent-garden Theatre on 
Saturday evening was completely filled in every part by 
an eager and interested audienee. The whole of the lower 
area had been converted into stalls, the space usually 
allotted to the pit having been called into requisition. 
The occasion was the first appearance this season of Ma- 
dame Adelina Patti, the prima donna appearing as Amina 
in Bellini’s opera La Sonnambula, the part in which she 
made the first favourable impression upon an audience in 
this country. Her reception was enthusiastic. Since her 
last season here Madame Adelina Patti’s voice has gained 
in power and not diminished in brightness, and her per- 
formance of the character was completely satisfactory, 
artless, simple, brilliant, tragic, and joyons, asthe several 
occasions required. She has appeared again this week, 
and with undiminished favour. 

GarnTy THeaTre.—The Easter entertainments at this 
theatre were to have been begun, as we mentioned in our 
notices last week, with a performance of Lortzner’s opera 
Peter the Shipwright ; but the work requiring a few more 
rehearsals than those afforded by the limited time which 
all the artists engaged could spare before the commence- 
ment of their duties at the theatre, the manager wisely 
postponed until Saturday last the first representation, 
and those who waited to hear the opera, in order to judge 
for themselves whether it was worthy of the great reputa- 
tion it had attained in Germany, were well rewarded, for 
a more genuine success than that which greeted the per- 
formance on Saturday has rarely been won upon a first 
hearing. The plot is interesting and clear to follow, the 
dramatic situations are satisfying, the principal characters 
are well designed and drawn, and the music is very good, 
pleasing, suitable, and well written—a matter of ag great 
importance in an opera of a light nature as in a composi- 
tion of a more pretentious style. 

Cuarina-cross THeatTre.—The production of Madame 
Emile de Girardin’s charming comedy, La Jove ait Peur, 
at this theatre on Saturday evening serve to introduce 
two débutantes, Madlle. Clemmence Bardy and Madlle. 
R. Brebion, of whom the former appeared as Madame 
Desanbiers, the latter as Blanche. Both ladies were 
welcomed with fervour, and the performance of each 
justified the cordiality of her reception. 

Court Tuearre.—In a little fairy play, entitled Crea- 
tures of Impulse, which was produced as an after-piece at 
this elegantly-appointed theatre on Saturday evening, 
Mr. W. 8S. Gilbert has given a new proof of his capacity 
for the fanciful and humorous treatment of elfin subjects. 
Disguised as a woman, who may well be called ‘‘ old” 
since she counts her years by centuries, a fairy has taken 
up her quarters at a village inn, where she is more free 
than welcome. As she neither eats nor drinks, but 


simply occupies a room for which she pays no rent, she 
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finds but little favour with the landlady, who invokes the 
assistance of the villagers to rid her of so unprofitable a 
customer. Some have recourse to fair means, others to 
foul; but their intervention, whether gentle or violent, 
only brings upon themselves the vengeance of the super- 
natural guest, who, persistently refusing to budge, 
punishes the meddlers by imposing upon them a mar- 
vellous spell, which compels them, under an_ irresistible 
impulse, to do the very thing to which in every instance 
they are by nature most averse. The piece was a success, 


MUSICAL, LITERARY; & ART JOTTINGS, 


Aw Austrian Baroness and a Russian Princess will shortly 
take to the stage in London. On the bills the latter will 
appear as H.R.H. 


It is understood that the important picture which, as we 
have before mentioned, has occupied Mr. Holman Hunt during 
his sojourn at Jerusalem, is now nearly, if not quite, finished. 


A.monthly review, entitled The Taxpaper, and devoted, as 
its name implies, to subjects connected with Imperial and 
local taxation and expenditure, is announced to appear on the 
Ist of May. 

A. gentleman at Birmingham has made that town a present 
of 3,0002., to be invested in the purchase of paintings, with 
a view to assist in the establishment of a public picture 
gallery. 

A beautiful marble medallion bust of the late Rev. George 
M‘Corkindale, Gourock, who perished in a snow-storm on 
Mont Blane last September, has been placed in the Church by 
his congregation and friends. 


Lord Houghton has presented to Her Majesty's Commis- 
sioners the words for the Italian chorale which has been com- 
posed by Chevalier Pinsuti as an illustration of Italian music, 
for the opening of the London International Exhibition on the 
Ist of May. 

Mr. John Baldwin Buckstone, lessee and manager of the 
Haymarket Theatre, and residing at: Peak-hill, Syde: ham, has 
presented a petition for liquidation by composition or arrange- 
ment. The first meeting of creditors is appointcd for the 3rd 
of May, at the offices of Messrs. Lawrance and Co., Old Jewry. 

On Monday next the Alhambra will open asa theatre. The 
interior is undergoing complete alteration ; the area will be 
turned into stalls, luxuriantly fitted ; a handsome dress circle 
runs round the house, and the appointments are in elegant 
style. 

Mdme. Pauline Lucca, who snffered so severely from a 
throat attack at her last visit to St. Petersburg, has been un- 
able to resist the temptation of the honorarium of 900. for 
a single month offered by Signor Merelli, the present impres- 
sario of the Italian Opera-house. 

At the Saturday concert at the Crystal Palace to-day, which 
will be the last of the present series, among other works to be 
performed, some new music by Mr. F. H. Cowen is promised. 
This consists of an overture, march, and entr’acte, to illustrate 
some of the situations in Schiller’s Maid of Orleans. The 
music was written for and first performed at Kuhe’s Brighton 
festival concerts. 


The overture to and incidental music in Mr. Taylor's ver- 
sion of Joan of Arc, noticed in our columns last week, have 
been composed expressly for this drama by Mrs, Tom Taylor, 
a lady well known in the musical circles as an accomplished 
amateur. Her endeavour has evidently been to foreshadow 
in the prelude the events in the drama, and in the entr’actes 
to anticipate the coming action. 

The death is announced of Mr. James Burns,-the well- 
known Roman Catholic publisher, at the age of sixty-three. 
About thirty-five years ago, haying been an assistant in one 
of the large publishing houses in Paternoster-row, he com- 
menced business in Portman-street, and was the first publisher 
of The Church of England Magazine, and of many of the works 
of the Rev. W. J. i. Bennett, now vicar of Frome. A few 
years afterwards he renounced the Communion of the Church 
of England. 

The Sacred Harmonic Society gave a performance of Men- 
delsson’s oratorio, Hijjah on Friday evening, in the new 
building recently opened by Her Majesty and known as the 
Royal Albert Hall. The Society’s usual band and chorus 
were ranged upon the great orchestra, and the organ built for 
the hall, hut as yet incomplete, was employed. Sir Michael 
Costa conducted, and the principal portions in the oratorio 
were sung by Mdme. Sherrington, Mrs. Sidney Smith, Mrs, 
Osborne Williams, Mrs. Patey, Mr. Vernon Rigby, Mr, G. T. 
Carter, Mr. Smythson, and Mr. Lewis Thomas. 

For the Royal Academy this year, Mr. Calderon has a lady, 
a princess cr queen, entering the Throne-room, while her 
dressers are still engaged in giving their finishing touches to 
her toilette; Mr. Marks has a ‘* Bookworm”; Mr. Pettie, 
the well-known scene in the Temple-gardens from Shake- 
speare; Mr. Prinsep has a picture ‘‘ Odin in the Snowstorm,” 
also several portraits, and ‘‘ News from the War”; Mr. Yeames 
has a picture of the children of Charles the First, during the 
Battle of Edgehill, attended by Harvey, the celebrated anato- 
mist. Portraits of the more distinguished Royal Academicians 
will be given in our columns, 

We recorded the death, on the Ist inst., after a very short 
illness, of Mrs. Manning, widow of the Queen’s Ancient Ser- 
jeant, formerly Mrs. Speir, and daughter of the late Isaae 
Solly, Esq.; but it is worthy of mention that. in 1856 she 
published ‘Life in Ancient India,” a book which combined 
careful study with an unusual grace of style, and stimulated 
many minds to an interest in Sanskrit writings, Mrs. Man- 
ning was, however, not only distinguished by her literary 
productions. Her influence in society was of a marked kind, 
With a naturally keen enjoyment of social intercourse, and 
with very cultivated faculties, she had also a peculiar skill in 
drawing forth the intellectual elements and the best qualities 
of those with whom she came in contact, and she took delight 
in bringing together minds in which she perceived points of 
harmony. Moreover, her ready, sympathetic insight gave an 
extreme charm to her conversation. 

The last conversazione of the session at the London In- 
stitution was held on Wednesday, the 12th inst. The 
principal feature of the programme was a lecture, delivered 
by Mr. Tom Hood, on ‘‘Kdmund Waller, M.P., Courtier, 
Wit, Lover, and Sinner.” Ina series of sparkling epigram- 
matic sentences, Mr. Hood told the story of the poct’s hfe, 
and.indicated the more striking faults as well as the loveable 
qualities of his character. He showed how Waller's harmo- 
nious verse reflected the various phases of his passion for 
Saccharissa, his tastes and pursuits, and even his eae 
tergiversations. The lecturer read, ‘‘Go, Lovely Rose! we 
Fable of Phebus Newly Applied,” and many rented Dees 
other poems from Waller, re-opening a mine of gold which 
has been overlooked by many modern readers. Mr, Hood 
could not have had a more attentive audience, and at the 
conclusion of his discourse he was loudly applauded, 
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The Hatest Hushions, 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHION ILLUS: 
TRATIONS. 
Fig. 107.—Watxine ToiLer. 


Round skirt of plain silk bordered by a 
deep flounce of striped silk trimmed with 
rosettes at the points. Tunic and bodice of 
striped silk, the tunic draped at the sides 
only. Plain coat sleeves. The jacket is 
tight-fitting, with square open front and 
flowing sleeves, and false pocket flaps at the 
sides. White chip bonnet, with bows and 
rosettes of ribbon on left side and a spray of 
flowers across the front. 


CR, b> ; 
Col orh-tuble: 
——<——— 
DESCRIPTION OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 
(Figs. 108 to 110.) 


Figs. 108 and 109.—Crocuer Sprays oF 
FLOWERS. 


Materials: Twilled crochet cotton of two 
different sizes. 

These sprays of flowers are suitable for 
trimming collars and cuffs, cravat ends, chil- 
dren’s frocks, &c. 

Fig. 108.—Begin with the cup of the upper 
blossom of the spray, the 1st three rounds of 
which are like the 1st 3 rounds of the spray 
188. 4th and 5th rounds: 15 double stitch 
in each, then turn and work the 6th round: 
10 long double divided by 1 chain stitch in the 
10 following stitches of the preceding round 
(the 1st long double is formed by 2 chain), 
in the f llowing 5 stitches, 7 double. Fasten 
the last stitch of every round to the first 


fig. 108.—cROCHET SPRAY OF FLOWERS. 


double of the preceding round 
1 treble, 1 chain stitch between, 
now and then work 2 treble, 
divided by 1 chain on 1 long 
double; on the following, 7 
double, 12 double. 8th round 
like the 7th: Leave 1 purl after 
every treble, as has been ex- 
plained already; and after the 6 
double stitches worked on the 
ist 6 double of the preceding 
round, work the 3 following 
loops: 5 chain, 1 slip stitch in 
the last-worked double stitch, 7 
chain, 1 slip stitch in the same 
double stitch, 5 chain, 1 more 
slip stitch in the same double. 
The 3 other larger leaves are 
worked in the same way, but in 
larger dimensions, by making 
20 stitches in the cup, and by 
working the 7th round twice, 
fasten the blossoms together at 
the places marked on illustra- 
tion. Work the stem last; make 
a foundation chain of 10 stitches; 
and after the last stitch work 
ihe small leaf. 1st round: 12 
chain, miss the last 3, turn and 
work alternately 1 long double, 
1 chain, missing 1 chain stitch 
under the latter. Work the 2nd 
round over the first in the same 
manner ; after every trefoil leaf 
mmake 1 purl, and do not miss 
any stitch 4 times following in 
ihe upper part of the middle of 
the leaf. After having fastened 
the last stitch of this round with 
1 slip stitch, work 22 stitches 
for the stem, fasten this with 
1 slip stitch on the lower blos- 
som, turn and work 1 treble in 
each chain stitch of the stem. 
After 16 treble work the large 
leaf as follows: Ist row of the 
large leaf; 31 chain stitch, miss 
the 2 last, turn and work the 2nd 
row : 2 double, 15 treble, miss 
the two next chain stitch under 
them, 9 treble, 2 double. The 
srd row is worked round the leaf 
thus: Alternately 1 treble, 1 
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Fig. 107.—WALKING TOILET. 


purl, 1 chain, missing 1 stitch under the latter ; in the 
| 2nd stitch missed_in the preceding row, work 2 treble, 
divided by 1 chain stitch; on the opposite side miss 3 
stitches, but do not divide the 2 treble stitches by 1 chain. 
This gives a curved shape to the leaf. 

Fig. 109.—Begin with the cup of the flower ; take the 
coarsest cotton and make a foundation chain of 5 
stitches; join them into a circle, and work 5 rounds 
in the following manner: Ist round, 2 double 


in every stitch of the foundation chain. 


2nd round ». 


Jig. 110.—PoINT LACE 


PINCUSHION COVER, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
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On the 10 double stitch of the preceding 
round, 15 double. 3rd round: 15 double. 
4th round: 20double. 5th round: 20 double. 
Then turn the work. Fasten the finer cotton 
on the last stitch of the cup, and begin the 
first flower. leaf ;* 11 chain, miss the last turn, 
and work 2 double, 2 treble ; to join the dif- 
ferent leaves together work 1 purl after the 2 
treble ; make the purl by drawing out the loop 
on the needle a little longer, take the needle 
out carefully, insert it in the upper part of 
the last stitch, and then work 5 treble, 1 slip 
stitch in the 6 following stitches of the 
foundation chain. When you work the stitch 
after the purl take care not to draw the latter 
too tight. Work 1 slip stitch on the cup, 
and repeat 15 times more from *. As the 
outer edge of the cup has 20 stitches, miss 1 
stitch now and then. When you make the 
foundation chain of the following leaves, 
work, instead of the 7th chain, 1 slip stitch, 
inserting the needle in the purl of the pre- 
ceding leaf. After the last flower-leaf work 
the stem of the spray with its leaves ; but 
before doing this the middle veinings must be 
worked. For each veining of the two small 
upper leaves make a foundation chain of 9 
stitches, miss the last, turn and work as fol- 
lows: 1 slip stitch, 5 treble, 1 slip stitch, 1 
chain, fasten the cotton carefully at the be- 
ginning and end. The veinings of the larger 
leaves are worked in the same manner, only 
begin with a chain of 11 stitches. Then, for 
the stem, make a foundation chain of 14 
stitches ; then a smaller leaf on the left side 
of the stem; this leaf is worked in rounds 
as follows: Ist round of the leaf: 7 chain, 
1 slip stitch in the Ist chain stitch left free 
in one of the small veinings, 12 chain stitch, 
1 slip stitch in the upper part of the middle 
of the veining, 12 chain, 1 slip stitch in the 
last chain left free in the veining, 4 chain, 1 


Fig. 109.—CROCHET SPRAY OF FLOWERS, 


this round, so that the 1st 4 chain 
stitches of the same remain free 
for the stem of the leaf. 2nd 
round : Alternately 1long double, 
1 chain, miss 1 stitch of the pre- 
ceding round under it (the first 
long double is formed of 2 chain 
stitch) ; only in the upper part 
of the middle of the leaf do not 
miss any stitch three times fol- 
lowing ; at the end of the round 
work 1 slip stitch in the 1st slip 
stitch of the preceding round. 
3rd round like the 2nd round ; 
After every long double, make 1 
purl in the way above described; 
at the end of the round crochet 
4 long double in the 4 chain 
stitches left for the stem of the 
leaf. Then work 14 chain stitches 
for the large stem of the next 
large leaf, which is worked like 
the one just described, only in 
larger proportions, by working 
in the Ist round a greater num- 
ber of chain stitches round the 
larger veining. After you have 
completed this leaf, work 6 chain 
stitches for the large stem, turn 
and work 1 treble in each chain 
stitch, working the 2 leaves on 
the right side of the stem when 
you come to their respective 
places. 
Fig. 110.—Point Lace Pry- 
CUSHION Cover. 

The design for this cushion 
cover is first traced out with fine 
point lace braid; the bars are of 
point lace cord, and the different 
figures are filled in with various 
lace stitches and raised point 
d’Angleterre wheels, 


WELSH MarriaGE Custom, — 
There is a curious custom in North 
Wales of sending a small quantity 
cf ginger, or in some places a hazel 
stick, on the day of the wedding 
of some fair one, to the man or men 
who are supposed to have been 
refused or jilted by her, 
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COOKERY AND DOMESTIC HINTS. 


Avntir’s Cakes (a Mississippi Recipe).—To one quart of 


sweet milk allow four eggs, butter the size of an egg, three 


table-spoonfuls of yeast, a tea-spoonful of salt, and flour 
enough to form a thin batter. Warm the milk and butter 
together till they are mixed, and let them cool. Beat the 
eggs till light, add to the milk and butter, and stir in the 
flour toa thin batter. Add the other ingredients, the yeast 
last, and stand to rise for three hours. Bake on a well-but- 
tered griddle, and as each cake is taken off put on ita piece of 
butter and a sprinkling of powdered sugar and cinnamon. 

Bor.ep Hatizur.—Place the piece of halibut in your fish- 
pot upon the strainer, or if you have not a strainer cover the 
bottom of the pot with a dish, upon which place a towel, so 
arranged that you can lift it out by the corners, and upon 
this lay your fish. Rub it over with some coarse salt. 
Cover it with cold water. Put it upon the fire, and when it 
begins to boil set it back were it will simmer slowly until 
done. : 

Sauce For Haureut.—Put half a pint of milk in a sauce- 
pan ; beat one egg till light, stir it in the milk, and set it 
over the fire until it thickens, stirring all the time. Add a 
large piece of butter, beating all-well together, and season 
with pepper, salt, and a little chopped parsley, or a hard- 
boiled egg chopped fine. 

CELERY SAuce.—Wash four stalks of celery, and cut in 
inch pieces. __ Boil these till tender, and pour into a colander 
to drain. Return the water to the saucepan, and thicken 
with an ounce of butter rolled in flour ; add white pepper and 
salt, and boil all together. Pour in a wine-glassful of cream, 
and a few blades of mace ; put the celery back, boil up once, 
and serve. 

Bortep Batrer Puppinc.—To one pound of flour allow 
one pint of sweet milk, one ounce of butter, and six eggs. 
Beat the flour and milk together until smooth. Beat the eggs 
till light, and add to the flour and milk. Stir all well toge- 
ther, adding the butter in tiny lumps. Pour into a well- 
floured bag, tie up, and put in boiling water. Boil one hour. 
The best sauce for a boiled batter pudding is made of fine 
white sugar and butter beaten to a cream, and flavoured with 
lemon-juice, nutmeg, or rose-water, as preferred. 


A Royat AuTHor.—The Crown Princess of Denmark is 
the late Queen of Sweden’s only surviving child, the other—a 
son—having died in early infancy. On the death of that son 
the King gave vent to his grief in an elegy of great beauty, 
and it may here also be remarked that the Queen was an 
author of some repute, having, under the nom de plume of 
‘Jane Voncome,” published in Swedish a translation of an 
English work called The Labourers in the Vineyard, of which 
the profits were devoted to charitable purposes, to which her 
Majesty was at all times a liberal and judicious contributor. 
The King of Sweden is still in a very feeble state ; but he in- 
sisted on being carried to see the Queen before her death, 
when the Princess Louise, with her husband, the Crown 
Prince of Denmark, who had arrived from Copenhagen two 
days before, was also present. 

FeMALE HarrpressErs.—A frequent demand has been 
made, naturally enough, that hairdressing should become an 
occupation for women. It seems not to be generally known 
that formerly, except in the article of gentlemen’s wigs— 
these were considered to belong to the ‘‘ barber department ”— 
hairdressing and hair-cutting was, except among the highest 
classes, a trade followed by women. Then, respectable 
elderly women were accustomed to call on families every 
month, and cut and dress the ladies’ and children’s hair. We 
remember, says a distinguished writer, our mother remarking 
how strange it seemed to her when she first submitted her 
abundant locks to the shears of the scented male hairdresser. 
In like manner, the sale of all those miscellaneous articles 
which now form the ef cetera of the fancy shops was in the 
hands of women, who, as they often made the little articles 
they sold, secured a double profit on their small wares. Thus, 
if it be charged as injustice on women that they seek to 
snatch employments from men, a conclusive answer is at hand 
in the fact that occupations that once gave employment to 
hundreds of women have been taken by men, and therefore 
they must, in mere self-defence, seek out for new, or starve. 


BRIDES AND BRIDEGROOMS OF THE Past.--Brides and 
bridegrooms of 1871 may be amused by a description of the 
toilette of a couple on their wedding-day one hundred years 
ago. To begin with the lady. Her locks were strained 
upward over an immense cushion, that sat like an incubus on 
her head, and plastered over with pomatnm and then sprinkled 
with a shower of white powder. The height of this tower was 
somewhat over a foot. One single white rosebud lay on its 
top, like an eagle on a haystack. Over her neck and bosom 
was folded a lace handkerchief, fastened in froat with a bosom- 
pin rather larger than a copper halfpenny, containing her 
grandfather’s miniature set in virgin gold. Her airy form was 
braced up in a satin dress, the sleeves as tight as the natural 
skin on the arm, with a waist formed by a bodice, worn outside, 
whence the skirt flowed off, and was distended at the top by 
an ample hoop. Shoes of white kid, with peaked toes, and 
heels of two or three inches elevation, enclosed her feet, and 
glittered with spangles as her iittle pedal members peeped 
curiously out. Now for the swain. His hair was sleeked 
back and plentifully beflowered, while his queue projected 
some distance behind. His coat was sky-blue silk lined with 
yellow, his long vest of satin embroidered with gold lace, his 
breeches of the same material, and tied at the knees with 
pink ribbons. White silk stockings and pumps, with laces and 
ties of the same hue, completed the habiliments of his nether 
limbs. Lace ruffles clustered around the wrist, and a porten- 
tous frill worked in correspondence, and bearing the miniature 
of his beloved, finished his truly ‘‘ genteel” appearance. 
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From J. Hounsell, Esq., Surgeon, Bridport, Dorsetshire: ‘I 
consider BUNTER’s NERvinE a specific for tooth-ache. Very severe 
cases under my care have found instantaneous and permanent 
relief.” From E. Smith, Esq., Su-geon, Sherston, near Ci- 
rencester: ‘‘I have tried Bunrer’s NervInE in many cases of 
severe tooth-ache, and in every instance permanent relief has been 
obtained.” Sold by all Chemists, 1s. 14d. per Packet; or pos- 
free for 15 stamps from J. R. Cooper, Maidstone. 


BREAKFAST — Eprs’s COCOA—GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING.— 
«By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the 
operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a careful application 
of the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided 
our breakfast-tables with a delicately-flavoured beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills.”— Civil Service Gazette, Made 
simply with boiling water ormilk. Each packet is labelled— James 
Epps and Co., Homeopathic Chemists, London. Also, makers of 
Epps’s Cacaoine, a very thin beverage for evenlny vse 
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HE QUEEN drove out on Tuesday afternoon last week, 

accompanied by Princess Beatrice and the Marchioness 

of Ely ; and Her Majesty walked in the grounds on the Wed- 
nesday morning with Prince Leopold. 

On Wednesday afternoon the Queen drove out, attended by 
the Conntess of Gainsborough and the Hon. Flora Mac- 
donald; and Her Majesty went out in the grounds on Thursday 
morning, accompanied by Princess Beatrice. Prince Leopold 
walked out. His Serene Highness the Prince of Leiningen 
visited Her Majesty, and remained to luncheon. 

On Thursday afternoon the Queen drove out, accompanied 
by Prince Leopold andthe MarchionessjofjEly; and Her Majesty 
walked and drove with Princess Beatrice and Prince Leopold 
on Friday morning. Friday was the birthday of her Royal 
Highness Princess Beatriceo. The Hon. Lady Biddulph 
arrived on a visit to Her Majesty. 

The Queen drove out on Friday afternoon, accompanied by 
Princess Beatrice, Prince Leopold, and the Hon. Lady Bid- 
dulph, and Her Majesty walked in the grounds on Saturday 
morning with Princess Beatrice. The Marquis of Normanby 
arrived at Osborne and was introduced to the Queen’s pre- 
sence, and delivered up to Her Majesty the stick of office of 
Captain of the Honourable Corps of Gentlemen at Arms, upon 
his appointment as Governor of Queensland. The Marquis of 
Normanby kissed hands on his appointment as Governor of 
Queensland. Subsequently the Queen drove out, accompanied 
by Princess Beatrice and the Countess of Gainsborough. 
Colonel Ponsonby was in attendance upon horseback as 
Equerry in Waiting. 

Her Majesty, Princess Beatrice, and Prince Leopold 
attended Divine Service at Whippingham Church on Sunday 
morning. The Rev. George Prothero and the Rev. J. Dalton 
officiated. The Rev. G. Prothero preached the sermon. The 
Ladies and Gentlemen in Waiting were in attendance. 

The Queen and Princess Beatrice drove out on Monday 
morning. Prince Leopold walked in the grounds. 

The Queen drove out on Monday afternoon, accompanied by 
Prince Leopold and the Marchioness of Ely ; and Princess 
Beatrice rode in the grounds. On Tuesday morning Her 
Majesty walked out with Prince Leopold. 


PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 


The Prince of Wales, attended by Sir W. Knollys, Major 
Grey, the Hon. Mrs. Stonor, and Mr. Holzman, attended 
Divine Service at Sandringham Church on Sunday 
morning. The Rev. W. Lake Onslow, M.A., Rector of 
Sandringham, and Domestic Chaplain to the Prince of Wales, 
officiated, and the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Winchester 
preached the sermon. 

It is stated that the premature accouchement of the Prin- 
cess of Wales was due to an accident which she received at 
Christmas. She was at that time residing at Sandringham, 
and there was a grand torchlight féte on the ice, at which the 
Princess distinguished herself as one of the most graceful 
skaters. In the act, however, of assisting another young lady 
who had stumbled, she herself received a severe fall. The 
Princess was also much fatigued by the journey to Sandring- 
ses Her Royal Highness is now progressing most favour- 
ably. 

It is officially announced that the Prince of Wales and 
Princess Christian will open the London International Exhibi- 
tion, in State, on May 1. 


It is stated that Her Majesty, according to present arrange- 
ments, will remain at Osborne till the end of the present 
month, and will then come to town for a day or two and hold 
a drawing-room. The Queen will go to Balmoral in the first 
week of May, taking Edinburgh on the way, and spending a 
couple of days at Holyrood. 

The Princess Louise and the Marquis of Lorne have gone 
to Berlin on a visit to the Princess Royal. They will then go 
to Italy, and return home towards the end of July. 


THE UPPER TEN THOUSAND; 
AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


The Count and Countess of Girgenti have arrived at 
Geneva, the former having just recovered from a severe illness. 

The death is announced of the widow of the late Mr. Justice 
Wightman, of the Court of Queen’s Bench. She was the 
daughter of the late Mr. James Baird, of Lasswade, near 
Saree aa feat oa ue announced of the widow of the 
ate Sir Thomas Baker, K.C.B., and daughte i 
Count Ruuth, of Sweden. Sho RU 

A beautifully-carved oak mural tablet has been erected in 
the south side of the chancel of St. Nicholas’s Church, War- 
wick, in memory of the late Hon. Mrs. Powys. It is in the 
medizval or Gothic style, and the outer frame is of carved 
oak, inlaid with ebony, surmounted by a frieze containing 
four carved panels, representing the emblems of the four 
Evangelists. 

The death is announced at Dublin of Sir Maziere Brady, 
Bart., after a short illness. The deceased baronet, who was 
in his seventy-fifth year, was called to the bar in 1819, was 
Solicitor-General for Ireland in 1837, Attorney-General for 
Ireland in 1839, and Chief Baron of the Exchequer in 1840, 
He was three times appointed Lord Chancellor of Ireland—in 
1846, in 1853, and in 1859, and resigned the office in 1866. He 
was Vice-Chancellor of the Queen’s University in Ireland. 

From Dublin we have the news that Lord Plunkett died at 
his residence, near Bray. He was the third baron, and is 
succeeded in the title by the Hon. and Rey. William C. Plun- 
kett. The deceased nobleman was seventy-seven years of age. 

The Earl of Leicester has taken the mansion recently occu- 
pied by Earl Fitzwilliam in Grosvenor-square for the remainder 
of the lease. 

The Earl and Countess of Home and Ladies Home are 
expected to arrive at their residence in Grosvenor-square, for 
the season, next week. 

We have to announce the death of Lady Dalrymple, widow 
of Major-General Sir J. Dalrymple, Bart:, on Friday last, at 
her residence in Chesham-place, at the adyanced age of 
eighty-seven years. 

Baron Guldencrone died at Dover on Saturday, on his way 
to the Continent. 

The Earl and Countess of Carysfort have {been entertain- 
Be numerous company during the Easter holidays at Elton 

all. 

The Countess of Morley and Lady Katharine Parker have 
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arrived at their residence in Eaton-square, from the family 
seat in Devonshire, for the season. 

The Dowager Countess of Essex and Miss Johnston have 
arrived in Belgrave-square for the season. 

We have to announce the death of Sir John Lister Lister- 
Kaye, Bart., which occurred at his residence in Cromwell-road 
on Thursday last week. The late baronet succeeded his 
father, John Lister-Kaye, first baronet, in February, 1827, 
who was created a baronet of Denbigh Grange, County York, 
in December, 1812, and by his wife, Lady Amelia Grey, fifth 
daughter of George Henry, fifth Earl of Stamford and War- 
rington, he had a numerous issue. The deceased baronet 
was born August 18, 1801, and married, October 21, 1824, 
Matilda, only daughter and heiress of Mr. George Arbuthnot, 
which lady died in 1867. He married secondly, in 1869, 
Elizabeth Margaret, second daughter of the late Rev. John 
William Bowen, of Barniston, County York. He is succeeded 
in the family honours by his grandson, John Pepys, eldest 
son of the late Mr. Lister Lister-Kaye (who died in 1855) 
by Lady Cecilia, third daughter of the first Earl of Cotten- 
ham, born in 1853. 

Lady Thorold and Miss Thorold have returned to Rutland- 
gate for the season, from Syston-park, Grantham. 

The Duke of Norfolk is expected to arrive at Norfolk 
House, St. James’s, about the latter end of next week or 
early in the following, from Rome. 

General and Lady Catharine Buckley have arrived at their 
residence in South Audley-street for the season. 

The Duke and Duchess of Manchester have been entertain- 
ing a select party of friends at Kimbolton Castle during the 
Easter recess. 

The Marquis and Marchioness of Ailesbury arrived in town 
on Friday from Savernake-park, near Marlborough, for the 
season. 

Lord Walsingham has left England on a tour in the United 
States. His lordship proposes to visit New York, Washing- 
ton, San Francisco, and other points of interest in the Ameri- 
can Union. He takes out two naturalists with him for the 
collection of botanical objects. Lord Walsingham, by the 
death of his grandmother, Lady Frankland Russell, has 
recently inherited two fine estates in Yorkshire—viz., the 
Alwark estate, about 11 miles from York, and the Bluber 
House estate, near Otley and Leeds. 

The Duke and Duchess of Marlborough arrived at their 
residence in St. James’s-square on Monday, from Blenheim 
Palace, Oxon, for the season. 

The Duchess of Northumberland has issued cards for two 
balls at Northumberland House ; the first on the 3rd and the 
second on the 10th of May. 

Lady Louisa Parker died on the 14th instant at St. Leo- 
nards-on-Sea. Her ladyship was the youngest daughter of 
Thomas, fifth Earl of Macclesfield, by his first wife, and conse- 
quently half-sister to the present Earl of Macclesfield and the 
Dowager Countess of Antrim. 

The Earl and Countess of Derby and the Ladies Cecil are 
expected to arrive at his lordship’s residence in St. James’s- 
square on Monday next for the season. 

The Ear! Fortescue and Ladies Fortescue are expected in 
town the week after. next from Castle-hill, Devon, for the 
season. 

The Countess of Caledon and Lady Jane Alexander, who 
are at present at Tittenhanger, Herts, come to the Earl of 
Caledon’s residence on Carlton-house-terrace at the end of the 
month for the season. 

We have to announce the death of Sir Harry Burrard, fifth 
baronet, which took place on Saturday last, at Walhampton, 
Hants. He was the eldest son of Sir George Burrard, by his 
second marriage with Emma, daughter of Admiral Joseph 
Bingham, and was born in 1818. The deceased baronet 
succeeded his half-brother, Sir George Burrard, on his melan- 
choly death, by drowning, September 7, 1870. The late 
baronet married, in August, 1845, Mary, youngest daughter 
of the late Mr. J. Allen, of Blackheath. He is succeeded by 
his son, Harry Paul, born September 5, 1846. 


MARRIAGES IN HIGH LIFE. 


The Hon. Spencer Cowper, youngest son of the late 
Viscountess Palmerston, and brother of the Countess of 
Shaftesbury, Viscountess J ocelyn, and the Right Hon. W. F, 
Cowper-Temple, was married at the British Embassy, 
Florence, on Tuesday last weck to Jessie Mary, only surviving 
child of the late Colonel Clinton M‘Lean, and granddaughter 
of General M‘Lean, of Newburgh, New York. The hon, 
gentleman’s first wife, Lady Harriet d‘Orsay, only daughter 
and heir of the last Earl of Blessington, and widow of Alfred 
Count d’Orsay, died in December, 1869. 

On Wednesday, the 12th inst., Captain Rumsey, of Trellick, 
Monmouthshire, and of the 61st Regiment, was married to 
Miss Mary Emma Dugdale, youngest daughter of the late Mr, 
James Dugdale, of Ivy Bank, Burnley, Lancashire, and of 
Crathorne, Yorkshire. The marriage was solemnised at the 
Holy Trinity Church, Paddington, by the Rev. J. Maclure, 
M.A., rector of Burnley. The bridal party afterwards partook 
of a déjetiner at the residence of Miss Dugdale, sister of the 
bride, in Gloucester-terrace, Hyde-park. After the déjetner 
the happy pair started for the Isle of Wight and the Conti- 
nent. ‘The bridal presents were numerous and costly. 

A marriage is arranged to take place between Mr. Richard 
Denman, eldest son of the Hon. Richard Denman, of Drove, 
Chichester, and Miss Helen M‘Micking, eldest daughter of 
Mr. Gilbert M‘Micking, Elmhurst, Lancashire. . 

Sir Charles Nugent is about to be married to Miss Walker, 
eldest daughter of Mr. Thomas Walker, of Berkswell Hall, 
Warwickshire, and sister of Mr. T. E. Walker, of Studley 
Castle. 

A marriage is arranged and will shortly take place between 
Mr. Alfred Gillett, of Eaton-square and Banbury, Oxfordshire, 
and Miss Frederica Isabella Augusta, eldest daughter of the 
late Richard Ilbert Lort-Phillips, Esq., and niece of Baron 
de Rutzen, of Slebeck-park, High Sheriff for Pembrokeshire. 

The marriage of Sir William Cooke, Bart., and Miss Field- 
ing will take place on the 27th inst. 

A marriage has been arranged between Sir Arundel Neave, 
Bart., of Dagnam-park, Essex, and the Hon Miss Hughes, 
only child of the late Lord and Lany Dinorben. 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The will of the Right Hon. Heneage Finch, Earl of Ayles- 
ford, was proved in London on the 31st ult. under 120,0002. 
personalty, by his brother, the Hon. Daniel Greville Finch, 
and his brother-in-law, the Right Hon. William Walter Legge, 
Earl of Dartmouth, the joint acting executors ; the guardians 
appointed to his children being his widow and his brother, the 
Hon. Daniel G. Finch. The testator has bequeathed to his 
countess all the furniture and household effects in the family 
mansion, Offchurch, together with the Knightley plate, 
formerly belonging to her family, her ladyship being the 
heiress and only child of Mr. J. W. Knightley, of Offchurch, 


These bequests, on the decease of her ladyship, will pass to 
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their son or successor who may become possessed of the Off- 
church mansion and estate, His lordship leaves his personal 
estate .to che first of his sons who may attain the age of 
twenty-one. 

The will of the Hon. James Frederick Henry Stuart-Wortley, 
third son of the second Lord Wharncliffe, was proved in 
London under 4,0002. personalty. : 

The will of Mrs. Martha Bless Pugh was proved in the 
London Court on the 30th ult. under 50,000/., and contains 
many charitable bequests. 
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+ vite discussion on all subjects of interest to ladies, and it must be 
aoa seed therefore, that by giving insertion to the letters of 
correspondents, we do not necessarily identify ourselves with the opinions 
of the writers. —ED. TROP] 


WORK FOR LADIES. 

{In a recent number of this journal a valued correspondent 
drew attention, under the signature of ‘‘ A Wife and Edu- 
cationalist,” to the fact that plain sewing is lamentabiy 
neglected in girls’ schools, if not absolutely excluded from the 
subjects usually taught, and she endeavoured at the same 
time to suggest a practical remedy. The following letter ad- 
dressed to the Z'imes admirably follows up the remarks of 
our own correspondent.— Kp, L.0.P.] :— 


‘¢ Sir, —In the hope of receiving some satisfactory explana- 
tion of the following fact connected with the examination of 
rural schools by Government inspectors, I ask for a small 
space in your paper. Why is it that the examination of 
Sewing, which is one of the most necessary parts of a girl’s 
education, is confined to the inspection of a bit of coarse cloth. 

‘on which the girl’s proficiency in stitching, hemming, and 
buttonhole stitching is supposed to be sufficiently shown? 
From practical experience | know that this ‘sampler,’ which 
seems of so much importance in the eyes of the male inspector, 
is little or no criterion of the girl’s quickness and neatness in 
sewing, for no inquiry is made as to the time expended every 
year on it, nor as to the ease of sewing a piece of coarse, light 
material, compared with a finer and heavier one. Having 
supposed, in spite of the assertions of a village mistress to the 
contrary, that good work put into articles of clothing would 
not only be more improving to the girls’ sewing, but equally 
acceptable to the inspector, | provided such work for a school 
in Oxfordshire. An examination of this school has recently 
been made, and upon the inspector’s inquiry for the con- 
ventional ‘samplers,’ and few forthcoming, but in their stead 
garments neatly made, he expressed his disapprobation, and 
warned the mistress that ‘samplers he always had had, and 
samplers he would have.’ This preference for ‘samplers’ by 
school inspectors can only be explained by their manly 
ignorance of sewing, and by the probable fact of their having 
learnt samplers ‘ by heart,’ so that they are not quite astray 
when critically examining an inch of hemming, one or two 
button-holes, or a diminutive patch. If a suggestion may be 
permitted without danger of ‘going out of my sphere,’ it is 
that the inspection of sewing be left to ladies connected with 
each district school, and that their report to the inspector be 
sufficient guarantee of the girls’ proficiency in it.—I remain, &c., 


** Hyde-park-gardens, “S. H. Taytor. 
April 12.” 


—— 


WHAT WOMEN ARE DOING IN AUSTRIA. 


[The following is the substance of a lengthy letter addressed 
to an American lady for publication. Ep. L. G. P.] 


Vienna, Austria, February 13th, 1871. 


The daily and nightly rounds of hospital life and experience 
have been most pleasurably and interestingly broken in upon 
from having made the acquaintance of Madame Littron, wife of 
the Director of Astronomy in Vienna, who has captured me, 
without marked resistance on my part, on occasional holiday 
evenings, and for dinner Sunday, P.M. 

It has been truly refreshing, after so many months of banish- 
ment and isolation from home influences, to be initiated into a 
home circle where there is so much of soul culture, of broad 
intelligence, and sympathy with the world’s onward movements. 
Madame L. is a native of Prague, and it is interesting to find 
in her life experience and desires so much that has a common 
origin with the women of our own country. When 
her brothers were taught Greek, Latin, Mathematics, 
all to a purpose, she wondered why her mind could 
not receive a like healthy stimulus and discipline. 1 have just 
read a seventy-two paged brochure of hers, ‘* The Social Move- 
ment in respect to Woman.” Not especially original to us, who 
have heard the subject so fully discussed in all its phases from 
A, to Z. But it is clearly written with conclusive arguments in 
reference to the more thorough education of women, which shall 
render them self-supporting, or, if as house-wives, more practi- 
cal, and, as mothers, more capable to meet the growing demands 
in the rearing of children. By invitation of Madame L., I have 
visited a few times the meetings of the Women’s Association, 
founded four years since. From a very humble beginning, the 
Association has waxed strong and influential, and more has been 
done by its numerous and steadily increasing numbers than the 
Roe Papetal dared predict, The members of the Association 
for eee te pael room, where was established a school 
ear ae peace were qualified to enter into the 
hundreds Ne mets and industry open to them. ‘Three 
Sffaredl thats ee womeu shared in the opportunities 
dions, light root 5 a _Now they occupy several commo- 
wide-spreading ms, and their twig of a school has grown into a 

1 fe ung protective tree. 
Reece PORT day and evening classes ; a preparatory class, 

Se ae 7 bpehs omen receive elementary education Am: 
all tings et wi : excellent models in plaster, and designs of 
fers fortes san erring upon wood, glass, and paper, with pat- 
on mera n saps carpets. At the close of the first term of 
tauphtan tha ruction, three of the thirty-six who had been 

Seeaceiee Span Ng were given situations in the School of 

ndustry Te hinns 1 He Imperial Museum ; and in an. Art and 
othe peri 1 ot neta one of the pupils received a silver, an- 
works exhibits ame al, and a third honourable mention for the 
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guage Bye etcattended class for the French and English lan- 
are thorouch] tani: and a general business correspondence 
iomstelenes Ha epee - Through the influence of the Associa- 
tins hes Beco? : ofore wholly unknown to the women of Aus- 
1869, to Dace Eee rang 1 of their instruction, and from May, 
Women by the varioub tales eelt ofitee Be dress 
ployed, graph offices in which they are em- 

In the Imperial Printing and Envelo 
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ucted by the Association, are 


employed ; fifty-six of whom daily make ready for use thirteen 


ousand envelopes, and receive for their work fiy : : 
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The women connected with this establishment here formed 
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themselves into an Aid Association, and pay ten kreutzern 
weekly fora fund to aid members who, by illness or misfortune, 
may be unable to work. Geography, history, stenography, 
chemistry, and philosophy are also taught, as well asall kinds of 
hard work ; sewing in all ofits various branches by hand and upon 
the machine. ‘The best prices are paid for instruction, the best 
professors employed, and what is undertaken seems to be carried 
out with earnestness and thoroughness. This whole effort is 
but a prelude to what must soon come here, and that is through 
gymnastic schools, where girls can be taught A to Z systemati- 
cally and thoroughly, and thus be prepared for self-support and 
usefulness. Just now every one can fully appreciate the neces- 
sity of making women self-reliant, with the voice of helpless, 
bereaved mothers, wives, and sisters, filling the land with a cry 
for aid, 

You have doubtless learned that the Swiss Government has 
passed an Act allowing women to pass medical examinations, to 
practise, and to aspire to the chair of an instructor, upon like 
terms with men; and what is also greatly in their favour is the 
being educated in Medical Universities with men who know that 
to reach the goal women have been as capable as they, and 
by daily intercourse, friendship and confidence have been firmly 
grounded between them, so that the slurs and taunts so often 
hurled at women by their brother practitioners, it is to be hoped, 
will not be heard in the brave little Swiss Republic. Ihave had 
the pleasure of conversing with a gentleman who recently gra- 
duated at Zurich, and he gives the most favourable report of the 
harmony that prevails in the mixed classes, and of the elevated 
tone that the presence of women has given to every department. 


WOMANS PROGRESS, 
AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


(We shall be glad to receive from Correspondents, particularly from our 
numerous friends abroad, information of all kinds bearing wpon the 
intellectual, social, and material progress of Woman.—Eu. L. 0. P.) 


E hear that another ladies’ club is in course of formation, 

to be called ‘‘The Alberta Ladies’ International Club.” 

The locality is not yet announced, but it will be at the West- 
end, 


Miss Annie E. Bromall, daughter of the Hon. John Bromall, 
stands at the head of the graduates of the Woman’s Medical 
College of Philadelphia, the annual commencement of which 
took place last week. 


There are at this time in the United States seventy-seven 
colleges that offer equal facilities to young men and young 
women. The writer who declares this fact well adds that 
many of these are obscure and none are rich and famous. 


One of the four young women who recently graduated from 
the New England Medical College is shortly to go as mis- 
sionary physician to Constantinople, under the auspices of 
the American Board. 


Women Jurors.—At the close of the term of the Court at 
Laramie, Wyoming, at which some women jurors served, 
Judge Howe expressed the thanks of the community to the 
jury for their honest, impartial, and capable discharge of their 
duties, and added that he was prepared to endorse fully and 
unqualifiedly the excellent results that spring from the in- 
fluence and presence of women in the’ jury-box ; that he had 
not been able, with the closest observation, to detect the least 
objection or unfitness in women to serve in that capacity, and 
he had reason to believe that the introduction of her refining 
and humanising influence marked a new and improved epoch 
in the administration of justice. 


CoMMENCEMENT OF THE New York Merpicat CoLlEeGcE 
FoR Women.—The eighth annual commencement of the New 
York Medical College for Women took place on the evening of 
the 23rd ult. at Association Hall. Mrs. Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton presided. The hall was well filled, chiefly with 
women. The exercises were opened with prayer by the Rey. 
Thomas Smith, after which there was music, followed by an 
address by Mr. Stewart L. Woodford. The graduating class, 
consisting of Mrs. Charlotte C. Drummond, of New York ; 
Mrs. Fannie B. Holden, Connecticut ; Miss Helene 8. Lassen, 
of New York ; Mrs. Josephine Smith, of New York ; Mrs. P. 
J. B. Wait, of New York; and Miss Fannie E. White, of 
Michigan, were then called upon the stage and their diplomas 
were presented to them by Mrs. Stanton. After conferring 
the degrees Mrs, Stanton made a brief address to the class, in 
which she advised them in the course of their career to be 
actuated only by the highest motives. She advised them not 
merely to follow in the footsteps of the men who had gone 
before them, but to strike out for themselves, and to look to 
the laws of health rather than any particular system of 
therapeutics. Mrs. Wait, M.D., delivered the valedictory on 
behalf of the class, and on behalf of the faculty a valedictory 
was delivered by Professor F. 8. Bradford, M.D. 


SuFFRAGE FoR Women.—A crowded meeting was held in 
Tpswich on Wednesday night last week in favour of the ex- 
tension of the suffrage to women. A resolution claiming the 
franchise for women who are householders was adopted. Miss 
Rhoda Garrett, sister of Mrs. Garrett-Anderson, M.D., and 
Mrs. Fawcett were amongst the speakers. A similar meeting 
was held on Monday night at Aberdeen. The audience could 
not be accommodated in the Mechanics’ Jlall, and ad- 
journed to the Music Hall. Provost Leslie presided. Mr. 
J. D. Milne, advocate, moved that the exclusion of women 
from representation is injurious both to the welfare of women 
themselves and the interests of the community. Mr. A. D. 
Milne seconded the motion. Mrs. Garrett-Anderson moved 
that the meeting approve of the Bill introduced by Mr. Jacob 
Bright, and resolve to petition both Houses of Parliament in 
support of it. She took part in this movement, she said, 
believing it was a step towards the general rising of the whole 
position of women, especially the more educated women. She 
combated the arguments raised against the extension of the 
franchise to women, regarding all she had yet heard adduced 
as feeble —that women were ous of their sphere in meddling 
with politics was fallacious, and that unmarried women were 
sufficiently represented by near relatives was false. As to 
the inferiority of the sex, there was no standard by which to 
judge either side. She did not fear injury to the ladies’ 
health from the exercise of the franchise ; on the contrary, it 
would add to their vigour and healthiness. Much of the 
ill health to which ladies were subjected was due to their 
cramped life. That women would require an asylum if they 
had the franchise was unfounded, as evidenced by the way 
in which ladies conducted the London School Board election. 
Mrs. Anderson resumed her seat amidst loud applause. The 
resolutions were carried by acclamation. 


Curious Ftems about Colomen. 


——>___. 


LLUDING to chignons, Mrs. Clever said, ‘A girl now 
seems all head.” ‘* Yes, till you come to talk to her,” 
growled Clever. 
Some one asked Miss Bremer, i What do you think when 
so many people come to see you?” “I wish that I was hand- 
somer,” was the honest and womanlike reply. 


A recent baby-show at Cedar Rapids, America, had twenty 
competitors. The mothers decided by a vote which baby was 
the nicest, and each buby had one vote. The party speedily 
broke up. 


It is seriously proposed by some New York ladies to elect 
the Queen of Denmark, the most economical of female 
sovereigns, to the vacant Throne of Fashion, from which 
Eugenie has been deposed. 


A stern parent in Maine has brought a suit against a young 
man of the neighbourhood, claiming $90 for luncheons, horse 
baitings, and courting fires furnished to defendant while 
courting plaintiff’s daughter ! 


The popular lady lecturers in America this season are thus 
characterised: Mrs. Stanton is said to be the most dignified ; 
Mrs. Livermore the most eloquent ; Mrs. Blake the wittiest ; 
Miss Dickinson the fiercest ; Miss Field the spiciest ; Miss 
Logan the jolliest ; and Miss Edgarton the handsomest ! 


A gentleman was sadly deluded at a fancy fair the other 


day. He offered a young lady two guineas for a curl from 
her head. His surprise may be imagined when the young 


lady promptly cut it off and gave it to him with a smile. His 
further indignation may be imagined when he learned that 
the entire covering cost only two shillings. 


In the exccution of a recent deed by a man and his wife the 
wife was takenaside, before theacknowledgment was made, by a 
commissioner, who, in the usual form, asked, ‘‘ Do you execute 
this deed freely, and without any fear or compulsion of your 
husband?” ‘‘ Fear of my husband!” exclaimed the wife, 
‘‘T’ve had five husbands, and never was afraid of any of them !’ 


This is the-age for all manner of anomalies. A Mrs. Sarah 
Martin, out in Missouri, aspires to the position of public hang- 
woman, and has written a letter on perfumed paper to the 
Legislature soliciting the post! 


This is a poetical age, and it is evinced in the announce- 
ment that a Mr. Rose kas named his infant daughter Wild 
Rose ; suppose, however, she should grow up and marry a 
Mr. Bull—not an uncommon name—she would have to drop 
the Rose and the sentiment and become Wild Bull. 

A. disconsolate widower in Delaware, after much reflec- 
tion, evolved the following epitaph for his wife’s tomb- 
stone :— 

Thou hast gone before me 
To thy last and long sleep. 

Tears cannot restore thee, 
Therefore I weep ! 

We give it as a fact that a London lady, who with her lord 
and master had advanced in social position considerably from 
former times, expressly stipulated with her doctor that she 
was to be vaccinated from the lymph taken from a titled 
person. She mentioned a neighbour, a countess, to whose 
lymph she said she would give the preference. 


Mrs. Henry M. Field, the talented wife of the editor of the 
Evangelist, has been giving some interesting reminiscences 
of the house of Orleans in that journal. The Comte de 
Paris, the head of this house, is just now regarded as hav- 
ing an excellent chance for the succession to the throne, which 
his family might never have lost had his popular father, the 
Duke of Orleans, lived. This much beloved prince, the eldest 
son of Louis Philippe, was thrown fron his carriage and 
instantly killed—an event which changed the whole destinies 
of France. Mrs Field says of the widowed Duchess of Orleans 
that the memory of her husband was for her a sort of wor- 
ship. All in his apartments remained as he left it ; his books, 
the pen with which he had signed some orders just as he was 
stepping into his carriage, and on which the ink was hardly 
dry when he expired, even the cup of chocclate, half emptied, 
and the glove fallen on the floor, that had still the impress of 
his hand, Nothing was ever touched but by her. A cabinet 
of ebony, always covered with fresh flowers, and jealously 
closed, contained the last impression taken in plaster of his 
countenance, which death, coming so suddenly, -had hardly 
changed. Into this private apartment she often retired to 
meditate and pray. Every year, on the anniversary of his 
death, she repaired to the chateau of Dreux, to spend some 
days near his tomb; and in her exile regretted nothing so 
much as the privilege of this mournful pilgrimage. 


A Miss Ann Phelps has started a farming scheme to be 
carried out in the vicinity of Boston, U.S. She wants the 
Legislature of Massachusetts to purchase a tract of good, cul- 
turable land, to be laid out in lots of from half an acre to five 
acres, with houses, to be leased to poor women of Boston, to 
whom the State would be willing to furnish rations, seeds, 
and instruction in agriculture, until such time as they could 
raise their own food, and otherwise become self-supporting. 
The payment of rent she proposes to have begun the third 
year, and in such a way that each woman would eventually 
pay for her place, or, if thought preferable, each lot may be 
held in trust by the State for the sole benefit of the 
woman who has paid for it. Miss Phelps also 
desires that these homesteads should be exempt from 
taxation and from all process of debt, and that the title to 
them should be non-transferable to any male person whatso- 
ever. She stated to the Legislature that there are 20,000 
women employed in Boston at starvation prices, and if the 
State cannot procure them kind husbands and comfortable 
homes, it ought not to leave them unprovided for. The 
danger which looms up in Miss Phelps’ mind is, that when 
she gets her single woman’s paradise in full blast, men wil 
be running after these lucky women, and will marry them for 
ahome. ‘lhe State will have to pass a marriage qualification 
bill for its protegées, forbidding any of them to marry a ave 
not possessed of an equal amount of worldly goods with herself. 


Killer in my family for Bron- 
and often given it Mu my men, 
and always with the most complete success. consider 
it the best family medicine 1 use.” —JOHN WINSTANLEY, 
Cart Proprietor, Liverpool, Jan. 2, 1860.”—To Perry Davis &Son, 


*T have used Davis’s Pain 
chitis and Bowel complaints, 
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General Actos of the Week, 


BOY named Arthur Weston, thirteen years of age, who 

resided near Stourbridge, has hanged himself in the 
kitchen of the house where he lived, in consequence of his 
father having threatened him with a flogging. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury was to leave Cannes a few 
days ago on his way towards England. His grace is expected 
to arrive in England about the middle of next month. 


OrrerTory Bacs ok OPEN Puates.—On Easter Sunday 
the Rev. F. Southgate, vicar of Northfleet, informed his eon- 
gregation that as ‘* buttons, bad money, and other things not 
fit to mention,” were put in the offertory bags, the collections 
would in future be made in open plates. 

EDUCATION AND CriImE.—Of the 116 persons whose names 
stand on the calender for trial at the Middlesex Sessions, 4 
only could be described as able to read and write well, 8 can 
read fairly, 74 read and write very imperfectly, while 36 are 
totally without education of any sort. The prisoners are 
nearly all charged with felony. 


THe Liquor Trarric.—Meetings have been held in Lon- 
don in opposition to the Government Licensing Bill, both by 
the publicans and brewers and by the teetotallers. Those 
concerned in ‘‘ the trade” oppose the Bill as being a measnre 
confiscating their property, while the teetotallers regard the 
proposals of Mr. Bruce as falling far short of what they con- 
sider their right, after their many years of agitation for the 
abolition of the liquor traffic. 

WomeEN IN France.— At the urgent entreaty of the women 
of Colombes and Argenteuil the Prussian commanding officer, 
Sannois, has sent patrols to the neighbourhood of these 
villages. These poor creatures begged to see the officer, and 
with cries besought his protection against a band of insurgents, 
whose exactions and cruelties they represented as intolerable. 
They said, ‘‘ Our houses are pillaged, our little property is 
taken, and our husbands are forced away, those who refuse 
being killed or wounded.” 

A Crur. Srep-MoTHER.—The Yorkshire Post reports that 
a case of extraordinary cruelty was heard at the Norton 
Police-court on Friday. The accused was the wife of a rail- 
way guard, and seems to have tortured a little girl of twelve 
years of age, her step-daughter, in so horrible a manner, that 
it is a wonder she did not tind herself in the dock on a charge 
of murder. The crowd showed its sympathy with the child, 
and horror of its inhuman guardian, by a violent demonstra- 
tion, and the woman had to be removed in a cab, 

Atrocious OUTRAGE IN [RELAND.— An abominable outrage 
has taken place in Tipperary. A party of men proceeded to 
the house of a farmer named Hayes, and set it on fire at both 
ends. The inmates, consisting of Hayes, his wife, sister-in- 
law, servant, and three friends, being in bed, the men secured 
the front door, to prevent any one escaping. Before the con- 
flagration, however, had made much progress, Hayes awoke 
and burst open the front door, through which he and his 
family got out. 

FEMALE PoacHERS.—At Leamington, two women, named 
Mary Ann Bennett and Mary Compton, were fined under the 
Poaching Act—the former 4/., and the latter 5/.—for being 
found coming from land not their own with game in their 
possession. Bennett had three hares and a rabbit in a bundle, 
and Compton a bag containing three nets, which, from being 
wet and filled with thorns, had evidently just been used. The 

risoners, being unable to pay the fine, were each sent to gaol 
or two months. 


SPREADING SMALL-Pox.—A married womannamed Hingston 
was charged at the Lambeth Police-court with having 
transmitted, without previous disinfection, clothing which had 
been exposed to infection from small-pox. The defendant 
had sent out some clothes to wash, and the woman who washed 
them shortly afterwards was attacked with small-pox. Mr. 
Chance fined her 2/7. and costs, but afterwards, in considera- 
tion of its being the first case of the kind brought to that 
court, he reduced the penalty to 1/. and costs, or seven days 
imprisonmert. 

DEATH OF A Cook THROUGH BuURNING.—A young woman, 
named Sarah Curwin, aged twenty-four, has expired at the 
Female Hospital, Woolwich, from injuries received through 
her clothes having accidentally caught fire. The deceased 
was cook in the service of Lieutenant H. H. Goodeve, Royal 
Artillery, residing at Herbert-road, Plumstead, and while 
engaged at her duties in the kitchen, met with the accident 
which resulted in her death. She was very severely burnt all 
over the body, except her chest, having ran about the house 
with her clothes ablaze. 

How Poor WomEN ARE SwINnDLED.—In a recent case of 
assault at the Westminster Police-court a ‘‘ Cambridge blue” 
dress was produced, torn to pieces, as evidence of the violence 
to which the wearer had been subjected. The assault was 
committed after returning from the boat-race. Mr. Woolrych 
asked what the dress cost, and was told that eight guineas 
was the price at which it had been procured of a Jew tally- 
man. 30s. only had been paid. The magistrate said it was 
monstrous to make such a charge for such rubbish as these 
poor women were induced by imposition to buy. 

PatnruL PosirioN FoR A Woman.—A woman named 
~ Eliza Deans was carried by several policemen to the Charing- 
cross Hospital a few days since. She was suffering from a 
fractured leg, and was pronounced by the house surgeon to be 
in a critical state. On the previous evening, as she was go- 
ing home along Drury-lane, she slipped and fell on the slippery 
pavement and broke her right leg. The pain caused her to 
faint, and a policeman coming up had the woman removed to 
the Bow-street Station, under the supposition that she was 
drunk. The poor creature was locked up all night, suffered 
great agony, and it was only in the morning, when she was 
about to be taken before the magistrate, that the true state 
of the case was discovered. 


WIFE-HUNTER CozENED AT DARLINGTON.—A few days ago 
a solitary widower, pining in the loneliness of single life, 
inserted an advertisement in a local newspaper expressing his 
strong desire once more to enter into the holy estate of matri- 
mony. ‘The announcement was observed by certain young 
men, who recognised in it the source of a laughable farce ; and 
by the assistance of a lady, who copied their letters, they 
commenced and carried on a course of correspondence with 
the gallant advertiser, who resided at York. The lady was 
represented as belonging to Newcastle, but at present on a 
visit to a village near Darlington, and as possessing an income 
of 60/. a-year. The gentleman, with astonishing candour, 
communicated the amount of his annual salary (300/.), and 
also explained his wish in future to become a hotel-keeper. 
He also forwarded his carte-de-visite to his ‘‘ dear,” whom he 
also favoured with his ‘‘earnest prayers and blessings.” A 
meeting was arranged for Thursday last week at a certain inn 
at Darlington, the lady condescending to drive in with her 
‘*eoachman.” The same afternoon the gentleman arrived—a 
gushing youth of about sixty-five summers, He was soon set 
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upon, his coat floured, and only after a liberal expenditure 
was he allowed to depart to York, ‘‘a sadder but a wiser 
man.” 

Discovery oF HumMAN Remains.—In the course of the ex- 
cavations on the site in preparation for the new law courts, 
near Temple-bar, large quantities of human bones have been 
discovered. The notorious Field-lane and its purlieus, so 
frequently reported more than half a century since as the 
locality in which persons who were missing had been last seen, 
or rather as the place into which they had disappeared, were 
on this site, and it is not improbable that some portions at 
least of these human remains are those of persons who have 
been in former days murdered here. The bones discovered 
have been very privately taken away enclosed in black boxes, 
and sent to Farnborcugh Station for interment at the cemetery 
at Woking. 


More Bazy Farminc.—A telegram received on Tuesday 
morning reports that a baby-farming case, which has termi- 
nated fatally, has just occurred at Oakhill, Somerset. The 
victim is an infant three months old, but the parents of the 
child are not known. At the opening of the inquest by Dr. 
Garland, the coroner, it was elicited that the child was taken 
by a quack doctor immediately after birth, at ten o’clock at 
night, to a woman who has charge of three other children, and 
who has been paid 2s. 6d. per week for taking charge of it. 
Two days before the death of the child the parish doctor was 
sent for, who gave it as his opinion that the child died of 
emaciation, produced by a lack of proper food. The inquiry 
was adjourned. 

Farat AccipENT To A Woman.—Mr. Payne has held an 
inquest in St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, on the body of Mrs. 
Emma Cullen, aged thirty-two, of Gee-street, Central-street, 
Old-street. The evidence proved that she was in the habit of 
burning a paraffin lamp at night. Upon her busband retura- 
ing home some time since and going to bed, she, in attempt- 
ing to put out the light, blew some of the burning wick into 
the cup of the lamp, when the paraffin contained in it ex- 
ploded, and was scattered all over the room, igniting the 
furniture and completely encircling the deceased in flames. 
Her piercing cries brought assistance, and the fire was extin- 
guished. The deceased, who was burnt in a_ frightful 
manner, was taken to the hospital, but she died in spite of 
all that could be done for her. The jury returned a verdict of 
‘¢ Accidental death.” 

MystTERIous DEATH OF A SERVANT.—Mr. Carter has held 
an inquiry respecting the death of Florence Annie Lisle, aged 
twenty-three. Adams, 158 P, stated that on Saturday after- 
noon, about a quarter past two, the deceased was lying on one 
of the seats in Kennington-park. He tried to rouse her, but 
being unable to do so, he procured some water and sprinkled 
it on her face. She rallied a little and said, ‘‘ Leave mealone ; 
I shall be all right presently.” He then asked where she 
lived, and she gave the address of 323, Walworth-road. She 
was very pale, and he then conveyed her home, She died 
shortly afterwards. Dr. Lees, 112, Walworth-road, said he 
had made a post-morten examination of the body, which was 
that of a handsome young woman. The body was well 
nourished, and he was of opinion that death had resulted from 
apoplexy. 

Wuart Wit. BecoME OF THE Gints ?—The time has gone 
by for laughing at the anomalous decisions of petty magis- 


trates in the country. A few days ago a little boy of five 
strayed into a field, the owner of which, indignant at the 


trespass, threw a spade.at him, knocking him down and 
cutting his ear open. Brought before the Stafford magis- 
trates for this assault, he was fined half-a-crown! But a 
more striking case was at Market Harborough, where four 
young girls were charged with stealing stays from their em- 
ployer. They had each made a parr of stays out of odd 
pieces of waste material, which the prosecutor admitted he 
could not use, and which had, in fact, acquired value merely 
from the labour of the girls themselves! They were all sen- 
tenced to seven days’ imprisonment, a degradation which 
may not improbably be the ruin of one or all of them. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND ScHoot Boarps.—Mr. Mundella, 
M.P., has informed the Sheffield School Board that Mr. 
Forster and Sir Francis Sandford are of opinion that school 
accommodation should be provided for one-sixth of the popu- 
tation. With compulsory attendance there ought not to be 
twenty per cent. of absenteeism. The Education Department 
cannot, however, fix any arbitrary rule, and is disposed to 
leave the responsibility with the School Boards. Communica- 
tion has also been received, stating that arrangements have 
been made with the Home-office to furnish School Boards 
from the census returns with the number of children between 
the ages of three and five and five and thirteen. The informa- 
tion is to be paid for at about 7s. per thousand children. A 
provision requires to be made in Sheffield for 9,500 children. 
It is supposed that the police will be employed in obtaining 
the returns. 

DEATH THROUGH IGNoRANcE.—Dr. Lankester has held an 
inquest at Camden-town on the body of Jane Grant, aged 
thirty-two. Deceased was cook in service at 32, Delaney- 
street. On the evening of the 8th inst., while in the act of 
undressing, her leg began to bleed. A fellow-servant named 
Mary Ann Rutter applied some cold water, and her mistress, 
Mrs. Cockritch, sent for a surgeon, but the unfortunate 
woman expired before his arrival. Mr. John Ewart said the 
cause of death was fainting and loss of blood from the burst- 
ing of a varicose vein. The Coroner remarked that nothing 
was easier than to stop the loss of blood ; any little pressure, 
even that of a little finger, would have done it. This case 
showed strongly the necessity of our School Boards causing all 
young persons to be instructed in the rudiments of surgery. 
This life and many others had been lost through sheer 
ignorance. ; 

Tue Torrey CAse.—The following are the main particulars 
of the arrest of Mr. Torpey :—Inspector Shore went toa house 
in Marylebone-road, in company with Sergeant Moon and other 
police officers. He saw the prisoner in the drawing-room with 
his wife. She was dressed in‘mourning, and her hair, which at 
her trial was very light, was dyed black. The witness said, 
“Good morning, Mr. Torpey.” He made no reply. The 
witness then said, ‘‘ My name is Shore. Iam an inspector of 
the detective police from Scotland-yard, and you must consider 
yourself in my custody for stealing, on the 12th of January last, 
from Mr. Parkes, at 4, Upper Berkeley-street, jewellery to the 
amount of 2,000/., the property of Mr. Ryder.” When the 
witness had said that, he got up and walked towards the bed- 
room. The witness stopped him, and said, ‘‘I must search you, 
and see what you have about you.” There was found in the 
breast-pocket of his coat a pocket-book containing two packets 
of diamonds—thirteen stones in one parcel, and twenty-four in 
the other. In the same pocket-book were three Dutch bank- 
notes for 150 florins, some Dutch coins worth about 8s. 8d., and 
three 5/. Bank of England notes. When the officer was taking 
the packets from the pocket-book the prisoner said, ** That con- 
tains some diamonds; be particular with them; they are 
numbered, and I will explain all about them to Mr. Ryder.’ 
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The prisoner, who was Visited in the cell at the police-court by 
his wife, requested to be allowed to see Mr. Ryder, to whom he 
wished to give further information concerning the diamonds 
met he had disposed of, he said, for much less than their 
value. 

LADY STuDENTS "AND THE Epingurcu InFIRMARY.—The 
Managers of the Edinburgh Royal Infirmary had before them 
on Monday a communication from the Committee for securing 
a Complete Medical Education for Women. Mr. Carment 
moved, and Mr. Harrison seconded, that a committee be ap- 
pointed to consider whether the plan proposed for admitting 
female students to clinical study could be carried out without 
injury to the interests of the infirmary or the sick poor. The 
Rev. Dr. Nicholson, seconded by Dr. Wood, moved, as an 
amendment, that the Managers regard the present proposal 
as quite incomplete, and can consider no plan that does not 
embrace such a medical education as would warrant them to 
give the usual certificate of hospital attendance. On a vote 
being taken, seven voted for the motion and nine for the 
amendment. 


A WoMAN WHO WouLp Fiaut.—Elizabeth Johnson, who is 
described as ‘‘a powerful woman,” was charged at the West- 
minster Police-court with assaulting Elizabeth Grimston. 
Both women live in Artillery-square, Westminster, a low 
place inhabited by Irish and costermongers. The defendant, 
it was alleged, was constantly at war with her neighbours. 
Grimston (the husband of the complainant) said: Your wor- 
ship, Mrs. Bailey makes all the row in the court; she is the 
ringleader of the whole lot. If forty thousand people came 
into the court, she would get up a row directly among the 
whole lot. Mr. Woolrych: She ought to be on the Continent ; 
there she would be useful. The witness: It’s true, your 
worship. Mr. Woolrych: Then she is a sort of female Gam- 
betta. He ordered her to pay 2ls. or be imprisoned for 
twenty-one days. The defendant said she should not pay the 
money, and was accordingly sent to prison. 

A REJECTED LOVER ANNOYING A BripE.—At Clerkenwell, 
Mrs. Rosetta Howard, of Whitecross-street, applied for advice 
under the following circumstances: She stated that about 
eighteen months ago she lost her husband, and then she got 
her brother-in-law to assist her in her business of a baker. 
Shortly after doing so he wanted to be master, and did all he 
could to induce her to marry him. This she declined to do, 
on which he became very violent, and threatened to injure 
her. On Tuesday last week she was married, and this so 
annoyed him that on the Friday he went in front of her shop, 
made use of bad and threatening language, caused a large 
mob to assemble, and injured her not only in public repute 
but also in her business. Mr. Cooke said that the applicant 
had better take no notice, and then no doubt the nuisance 
would drop. He would, however, direct a warrant officer to 
call and caution the man as to his conduct for the future. 


FRIGHTFUL ACCIDENT AT A PLEASURE Farr.—On Friday 
one of the principal pleasure fairs of the year was held at 
Derby. Between four and five o’clock in the afternoon a 
frightful accident occurred near the centre of the ground A 
swing boat was very heavily laden with young people of both 
sexes, and was being swung to and fro with great velocity, 
when suddenly a frightful crash was heard, accompanied by 
loud screams. The ponderous machine fell over on one side, 
having broken from the top and hurled the whole of its occu- 
pants head foremost on to the ground beneath. The greatest 
consternation prevailed, and a rush was at once made to the 
scene of the disaster. Numbers of the victims were picked 
up bleeding and insensible, and some were conveyed to the 
infirmary, others to the nearest houses, and those that were 
known to their own homes. At the same fair on the Thurs- 
day night a horse took fright, upset several stalls, killed a 
child, and injured several persons, 

SuppEN DEATH oF THE STOUTEST WOMAN IN LoNDoN.— 
Mr. Langham has held an inquest at St. Ann’s Vestry Hall, 
Soho, on the body of Mrs. Margaret Kenny, aged thirty-three, 
the wife of a tradesman in Little Compton-street, and de- 
scribed as the ‘‘ stoutest woman in London.” It appears that 
for some time past the deceased had complained of great 
difficulty in breathing. On Friday night last she retired to 
bed with her husband in her usual state of health. Her 
husband awoke at six o’clock on Saturday morning and found 
his wife dead by his side. Mr. Langdale, surgeon, said he 
made a post-mortem examination, The deceased was a woman 
of enormous size. He found the whole of the internal organs 
loaded with fat, and the heart was of immense size, weighing 
twenty-three and a-half ounces, the ordinary weight being ten 
ounces. It was covered with fat. The cause of death was 
from fatty degeneration of the heart. A verdict of natural 
death from disease of the heart was returned. 

DISAPPOINTED ExPECTATIONS.—In a village about four miles 
from Nottingham (a local correspondent writes) an eccentric 
old gentleman, unmarried, and reputed to be very rich, recently 
made his will. He bequeathed 10,0007. to the General Hospital, 
and a like sum to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts. To one relative he left 1,000/., and legacies 
to the amount of 5007. were numerous. ‘The total amount 
bequeathed amounted to 45,000/. The secret leaked out of the 
beneficent acts of the testator, and the expectant legatees were 
very demonstrative in their expressions of thanks, Presents of 
wine, game, and other good things were sent in profusion to 
the unpretending but comfortable cottage in which the recluse 
resided, attended only by an aged woman. Although extremely 
reluctant to leave the shelter of his own roof, he was frequently 
compelled to yield to the solicitations of his friends, and pay 
them loug visits. A Nottingham cab and coach proprietor 

laced his vehicles and horses at his service, in gratitude for 

aving been put down in the will for the handsome sum of 5007. 
The old gentleman was courted by more than one lady whose 
early youth had passed, but who had no objection to a widow’s 
portion of a considerable fortune. It is difficult to imagine a 
more comfortable existence than the generous testator led in his 
declining years, each of his friends rivalling the others in feast- 
ing him, and smoothing his descent to the grave. He died at 
the revered age of eighty-four, only a few days since; and the 
friend at whose house he breathed ‘his last honoured his remains 
with an expensive funeral. This friend had also the melan- 
choly satisfaction of paying the expenses, for the testator died 
considerably in debt. The large sums he had bequeathed existed 
only in imagination. 


——— 
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HoutLoway’s PILLS AND OINTMENT.—Through these medica- 
ments there is hope for all who are labouring under disease, be its 
origin recent, remote, or altogether unknown. Whatever their ail- 
ments none need despair of being cured till they have tried these 
inestimable remedies. Whether the disease be external or internal, 
spontaneous or the result of violence, if a cure be possible, Hollo- 
way’s medicaments will effect it. The severity or duration of the 
malady is no barto the successful influence exerted by these niedicines, 
which render every organ healthy. These admirable antidotes to 
disease act immediately on the absorbent system, lungs, heart, and 
circulation, whereby they iavariably give energy, tone,and vigour to 
all the natural functions of life. 
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ATRIMONIAL ADVERTISING. —Here is a matrimonial 
advertisement cut from a contemporary: ‘‘A young 
lady of exterior and pleasant appearance, wishes to marry 
a gentleman of just the same way of thinking.” 


Parer Napxrins.—In the restaurants of Germany one now 
meets with napkins made of silk paper, neatly ornamented in 
embossed figures, which answer an excellent purpose for wip- 
ing the mouth and fingers ; and, although capable of use but 
once, are cheaper than the cost of washing linen napkins of 


the same size. 


Derence or BicamMy.—A. gentleman, against 
Eas proved, a few days ago at the Central Orminal 
Court, that he had married three wives—taking to himself a 
second anda third while his first was still living—pleaded, in 
mitigation of punishment, that he had not married them for 
money, and that he had up to the moment of being arrested 
‘*been at the expense of maintaining them.” The view held 
by the accused was that, far from having failed in his duty as 
a husband, he had, in fact, performed it three times over. 


Marrying SEVEN Wives.—In Mobile, Alabama, a man 
married last week his seventh wife, a Mexican, having pre- 
viously been united to German, French, English, Dutch, Irish, 
and American women, all of whom died. He must, indeed, 
be cosmopolitan in his matrimonial tastes. We should suppose 
he would find it advantageous to wed at his next venture a 
good family Atlas ! 

A Queer ‘ Sour.”—A beggar called at a gentleman’s door 
in Edinburgh, last week, and requested something to eat. The 
family had had vermicelli soup at dinner, a plate of which 
was offered, The old man, however, mistaking the vermicelli 
for ‘‘the other little white fellows,” stirred it several times 
with his spoon, and, looking imploringly in the lady’s face, 
said ‘1 ama puir auld man, and very tharkfu’ for onything 
ye'll gie me, but really, mem, I couldna eat maggots !” 


WasHING Motiy Grimz.—In the Church of *Glentham, 
Lincolnshire, there is a tomb with a figure, popularly called 
Molly Grime ; and this figure was regularly washed every 
Good Friday by seven old maids of Glentham, with water 
brought from Newell Well, each receiving a shilling for her 
trouble, in consequence of an old bequest connected with some 
property in that district. About 1832, the property being 
sold without any reservation of the rent-charge of this be- 
quest, the custom was discontinued. 


“Cares” TuRNED TO ‘‘CAREsS.”—The following is an 
enigma, said to have been written by Mr, Canning, which for 
a time baffled the skill of all England to solve :— 

There is a word of plural number, 
A foe to peace and human slumber : 
Not any word you chance to take 
By adding ‘s’ you plural make ; 
But if you add an ‘s’ to this, 
How strange the metamorphosis ; 
Plural is plural then no more, 
And sweet what bitter was before. 
The word is “cares,” to which by adding an ‘‘s” you have 
caress. 


. 


An HistorrcaL Corrace.—A cottage, interesting from 
associations with personages of past times, is disappearing 
from the banks of the Thames, at Richmond. Built in the 
Seventeenth century by a relative of King Charles IL, it 
became the property of the accomplished Lady Diana Beau- 
clerk, who decorated its walls with her brush and pencil. 
Later on the Misses Berry (who are buried in the adjoining 
churchyard) made it their favourite summer retreat, and 
Horace Walpole found one of his greatest pleasures in ferrying 
over from Strawberry-hill, and visiting them amid its bowers 
of roses. After being in the possession of Elizabeth, Duchess 
of Devonshire, the friend of Gonsalvi, it passed into the hands 
of the Hon. George Lamb, Lord Melbourne’s brother, and was 
a constant meeting-place of his with Lord Holland and other 
members of the Whig party. Sir Charles Barry became a 
frequent guest there, and, seeing the walls were beginning to 
show signs of decrepitude, gave its present owner, Sir 
Augustus Clifford, a beautiful Italian design for its r2con- 
struction, which he is now carrying out for his son, Colonel 
Spencer Clifford. 


SomETHING LIKE A CHIGNON,-—J¢ appears from the cor- 
respondence relating to Mr. Forsyth’s mission to Yarkund, 
which has lately been printed by order of the House of 
Commons, that there is an old lady of high position in a very 
out-of-the-way spot who has discovered, and adopted a most 
extraordinary style of headdress. Dzungaria Proper, says Mr. 
Forsyth in his report to the Secretary to the Government of 
the Punjaub, is now divided between Taranchis and 
Kulmaks ; of the form of government among the Taranchis, 
ie ewan slaves of the Chinese, we have no information. 
a ant however, been ascertained by the Russians that the 
re eee who had retired in consequence of a revolt of the 
eon is beyond the Yuldus Mountains, have returned to 

deir fields in the neighbourhood of Kuldja. These Kulmaks 
ore ruled by an elderly woman. A Tartar who had returned 
an Kuldja related at Fort Vernoé that he had seen this 
i aes ruler proceeding to an interview with the chief of 
he pananchis, Her hair, he sain, hung in long tresses down 

r back, They were so heavy with gold coins and other 
Peg ornaments that they had to be supported by two men as 
iad walked. It migh be premature as yet to follow the 

mple of this old lady of Dzungaria Proper, but there can 

€ no doubt that bank notes might be used as curlpapers with 

withtes pleasing effect, and that any young lady appearing 

ae er head thus adorned would not suffer from any lack 
mirers in these mercenary days ! 


= ie ae Socks.—Although the cause of much well-attested 
rea Ds e use of poisonous dyes for socks and under-clothing 
ane ritish Medical Journal says, still continued. At a 
‘ates Pcouue of the Medical Institution, Liverpool, an 
- ae ing case was related by Mr. Edgar Brown, Surgeon to 
Stl for Skin Diseases, of the injurious effects of 
ous dyes. A gentleman had been wearing a pair of 
ancks striped with two colours, viz.—purple and yellow. No 
ill effects were noticed except on two occasions when he had 
ne dancing for some hours in patent leather boots. The 
ollowing days the skin of his feet became inflamed in stri es 
Corresponding with the stripes on the socks, presentin a 
appearance described as that of ‘‘an inflammatory tiger 38 An 
analysis of the dyes was made by Dr. Campbell Brown 
cturer on Chemistry at the School of Medicine, who found 
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that the colours were due to the presence of azuline and 
pionine, both derived from carbolic acid. An interesting 
point in this case is, that these dyes may apparently be worn 
next the skin for an indefinite time with impunity, so long at 
the heat and moisture essential to their absorption are not 
also present. 


They have strange chambermaids at Shepherd’s Hotel in 
Cairo (says a lady traveller), The one who waited on our 
room, and attended to all the various duties of the calling, 
even to the making of beds, was a Frenchman dressed as if for 
a dinner party (white vest and dress coat), and having the air 
of a refined and educated gentleman. It was really embarras- 
sing to accept his services in sucha capacity. One of the ladies, 
on ariving at the hotel, rang for the chambermaid. He very 
politely replied, in the best English he could command, 
‘* Madame, [ am she.” 


CoURTSHIP EXTRAORDINARY.—It is not, perhaps, quite un- 
known in human affairs that, after all the blandishments of 
courtship, a very short time after matrimony suffices to induce 
the husband sometimes to alter his tone, and issue his perem- 
tory command, where heretofore he humbly sued for favour. 
Of course, as Chaucer says :— 

‘“‘ Where mast’ry cometh, then sweet Love anon 

Flappeth his nimble wings, and soon away is gone.” 
But still “mastery ” does come, even though Love flies out of 
the window. Wecommend this observation to Mr. Darwin, 
as an incidental corroboration of his recently published theory 
of the “descent of man” from. the lower animals, of one 
species of which he gives the following account: ‘“ As soon 
as a female (of the czllorhinus ursinus) reaches the 
shore at the season of courtship the nearest male goes 
down to meet her, making meanwhile a noise like the 
clucking of a hen to her chickens. He bows to her 
and coaxes her, until he gets between her and the 
water, so that she cannot escape him. Then his manner 
changes, and with a harsh growl he drives her to a 
place in his harem.” 


DETERIORATON OF MILK BY FEEDING-BOTTLES.—Let the 
milk given to infants be so good as it may, it is quite possible 
to spoil it and practically to poison the infant, either by care- 
lessness in the use, or by injudicious selection of feeding- 
bottles. Professor Gunning, the Government Analyst at 
Amsterdam, writes: ‘‘1 object to the infants’ feeding-bottles 
in all instances when any part of them is composed of 
caoutchouc, or India rubber, or any like material. ‘There is 
nothing so ill suited to the constitution of the human body as 
the material in question. Milk which by contact is only 
slightly tainted with the smell thereof, although this is, 
perhaps, imperceptible to the keenest sense, must have lost a 
portion of its quality of quick and easy digestion. When, in 
consequence of suction, the pores of the caoutchouc are en- 
larged, some portion of milk always remains behind in them, 
which cannot, or at least cannot without great difficulty, be 
removed. This milk quickly becomes bad, and spoils the 
fresh milk with which it comes in contact, The caoutchouc 
material in question is made up of several ingredients. White 
zinc or white lead is very commonly employed, which is 
very poisonous. My objections are not founded exclusively 
on @ priori conclusion. In this country many fatal cases 
have happened among infants, which on solid grounds may 
be ascribed to the use of these bottles.” 


Too Many Wives.—Brigham Young thought his income-tax 
too large last year. He declared it was erroneous, and asked 
to have it abated. Not being successful as he desired, the 
venerable householder revenges himself by complaining of the 
extravagance of his family. He says: ‘‘I do not like to 
charge the ladies with extravagance, but how many yards of 
cloth does it take to make a dress? If Brother Heber C. 
Kimball were here he would tell you he used to buy six yards 
of calico for his wife, who was a tallwoman. That used to 
make a dress, and it was a pretty large pattern; then it got 
up to seven, then to eight, then to nine, then to eleven, and I 
have been called upon to buy sixteen, seventeen, and eighteen 
yards for adress. I recollect very well when our fathers 
and mothers raised the flax and the wool, and when it was 
carded with hand-cards, spun on hand-wheels, and woven into 
cloth on hand-loons, and in this way the wants of the family 
had to be supplied. But now every woman wants a sewing 
machine. What for? To do her sewing. Well ; but she’can do 
a hundred times as much sewing with a machine as she could 
by hand, and she does not need a machine more than one day 
in two or three weeks. ‘Oh yes’ says she, ‘I want my 
sewing machine every day in my life.’ ‘What are you 
going to do with it? ‘I am going tosew.’ And when 
the sewing machine is procured, they want a hundred times 
as much cloth as they used to have.” If women make all 
this expense and annoyance, why in the word does the gentle- 
man trouble himself with so many of them ? 


A raptured writer inquires, ‘‘ What is there under the 
heaven more humanising—or, if we may use the term, more 
angelising—than a fine black eye ina lovely woman?” ‘* Two 
black eyes,” is the ready answer. 


CHARGE OF POISONING AGAINST A Youna WomAn.—At 
the King’s Lynn Borough Sessions Mary Smith, of Grimston, 
was indicted for that she, on the 11th of March, did unlawfully 
administer to one Clara Pryke a certain noxious drug with 
intent to injure her. A second indictment charged the prisoner 
with unlawfully administering, on the same day, at the same 
place, a certain noxious thing to James Dawson. It appeared 
that Pryke and Dawson were assistants to the late Mr. Clutter- 
buck, outfitter, in High-street, Lynn. On Saturday, the 11th 
of March, when Pryke was alone in the shop, the prisoner 
came in, and asked to look at some felt hats and other articles, 
which apparently did not suit her, for she made no pur- 
chase. She entered into conversation with Pryke upon 
general topics, and at last asked her to partake of some 
home-made raspberry and currant wine, which offer Pryke 
accepted, and going into a room adjoining the shop, where 
Dawson was, borrowed a knife to get the cork out of the bottle. 
The prisoner poured a small quantity of the contents of the 
bottle out into a tumbler, and Pryke partly drank it up, and 
tock the remainder to Dawscn. Both almost immediately 
became very ill, being affected with dizziness, excessive sick- 
ness, and pain in the stomach, and Dawson was in a perfectly 
unconscious state until half-past six the same evening. Mr. 
Sutton, analytical chemist, of Norwich, examined the vomit of 
the assistant Dawson, but could not discover any trace of poison. 
Nothing was missed from the shop, and on the prisoner's house 
being searched, no poison was found there. It was suggested 
by the prosecution that the design of the prisoner was frustrated 
by the entrance of witnesses. ‘he defence was that it was an 


unfortunate mistake, and that the effects were due to natural 


causes. The jury returned a verdict of Not Guilty, and prisoner 
was discharged, 
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) CHILDREN.—No man “SR” 
(Os can tell but he that 


Ce 


*Y loves his children how many delicious accents 
S| make a man’s heart dance in the pretty conversa- 
\} | tion of those dear pledges ; their childishness, 

\' their stammering, their little angers, their in- 
nocence, their imperfections, their necessities, are 
so many little emanations of joy and comfort to him that 
delights in their persons and society ; but he that loves not 
his wife and children, feeds a lioness at home, and broods a 
nest of sorrows ; and blessing itself cannot make him happy. 
—Jeremy Taylor. 


TRAINING OF CHILDREN.—The tasks set to children should 
be moderate. Over-exertion is hurtful, both physically and 
intellectually, and even morally. But it is of the utmost 
importance that they should be made to fulfill all their tasks 
correctly and punctually. This will train them for an exact, 
conscientious discharge of their duties in after life. A great 
step is gained when a child has learnt that there is no neces- 
sary connexion between liking a thing and doing it.—@uesses 
at Truth. 


EDUCATION AND INSTRUCTION OF CHILDREN.—Itis of the ut- 
most consequence to remark, that in children sentiment pre- 
cedes intelligence ; the first answer to the maternal smile is the 
first dawn of intelligence ; the first sensation is the responding 
caress. Comprehension begins in feeling ; hence, to her who first 
arouses the feclings, who first awakens the tenderness, must 
belong the happiest influences. She is not, however, to teach 
virtue, but to inspire it. This is peculiarly the province of 
woman. What isa child in relation to a tutor? An ignorant 
being whom he is called upon to instruct. What is a child 
in relation toa mother? An immortal being, whose soul it is 
her business to train for immortality. Good schoolmasters 
make good scholars ; good mothers make good men. Here is 
the difference of their missions. It follows that the educa- 
tion-properly so called, of the child depends almost entirely on 
mothers ; and if they have been too willing to trust to delega- 
ted authority for its accomplishment, it is because they have 
identified education with instruction—two things essentially 
different, and which it is essential to separate ; for instruction 
may be interrupted and pass from hand to hand : but _educa- 
tion should be of one piece ; whatever interrupts it, hinders 
it—whoever abandons it, after having undertaken it, may see 
her child lost in the wanderings of error, or—what is more de- 
plorable—in utter indifference to virtue.—Aimé Martin. 


Womanty Deticacy.—Above every other feature which 
adorns the female character, delicacy stands foremost within the 
province of good taste. Not that;delicacy which is perpetually in 
quest of something to be abashed of, which makes a merit of a 
blush, and simpers at the false construction its own ingenuity 
has put upon an innocent remark; this spurious kind of 
delicacy is as far removed from good taste as from good feel- 
ing and good sense; but that high-minded delicacy which 
maintains its pure and undeviating walk alike amongst women 
as in the society of men; which shrinks from no necessary 
duty, and can speak, when required, with seriousness and 
kindness, of things at which it would be ashamed indeed to 
smile or to blush—that delicacy which knows how to confer a 
benefit without wounding the feelings of another, and which 
understands also how and when to receive one ; that delicacy 
which can give alms without display, and advice without 
assumption ; and which pains not the most humble or sus- 
ceptible being in creation, This is the delicacy which forms 
So important a part of good taste, that where it does not 
exist as a natural instinct, it is taught as the first principle 
of good manners, and considered as the universal passport to 
good society. —Mrs. Lillis. 


AFFECTION.—If there be anything thoroughly lovely in the 
human heart, it is affection. All that make hope elevated, or 
fear generous, belongs to the capacity of loving. For my own 
part, [do not wonder, in looking over the thousand creeds 
and sects of men, that so many religionists have traced their 
theology—that so many moralists have wrought their system 
—from love. The errors thus originated have something in 
them that charms us, even while we smile at the theology or 
neglect the system. What a beautiful fabric would be human 
nature, what a divine guide would be human reason, if love 
were indeed the stratum of the one and the inspiration of the 
other! We are told of a picture of a great painter of old, in 
which an infant is represented sucking a mother wounded to 
the death, who, even in that agony, strives to prevent the 
child from injuring itself by imbibing the blood mingled with 
the milk. How many emotions that might have made us 
permanently wiser and better have we lost in losing that 
picture !—Bulwer Lytton. 


Woman’s Nature.—I should not say, from my experience 
of my own sex, that a woman’s nature is flexible and impres- 
sible, though her feelings are. I know very few instances of a 
very inferior man ruling the mind of a superior woman, 
whereas I know twenty—fifty—of a very inferior woman 
ruling a superior man. If he love her, the chances are that 
she will in the end weaken and demoralise him. If a superior 
woman marry a vulgar or inferior man, he makes her mise- 
rable, but he seldom governs her mind or vulgarises her pasa 
and if there be love on his side the chances are that in the en 
she will elevate and refine him.—Mrs. Jameson. 


—— 
——————— 


“More than a year ago one of my children by a it 
bronchitis, and, after a long illness, was given MP sf 1 Noe al 
as past cure. I was then induced to try yout 2 


joi om the time I commenced the 
leave off all other medicines, and atten and is now strong and 


or : A b ; 
use of it the child rapidly got Whittle-street, Liverpoool, Jan. 


healthy. —JoHN WINSTANLEY, 10, 
869,—To P. Davis and Son. 
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A Goop way to expand your chest—carry a big heart in it. 

Of what feminine creature are you reminded on the comple- 
tion of a building ?—A housemaid. 

A young man’s affections are not always wrong, but they are 
generally miss- placed. 

Why are Cashmere shawls like deaf people? Because you 
can’t make them here. 

A little girl, busy in making a pair of worsted slippers for 
her father, said to a young companion near her, ‘‘ You are 
very lucky, you are, your papa only got one leg?” 


A young lady of Baton Rouge sent a poetical piece to a local 


expostulated with her, and requested her plainly to divulge 
her reasons: ‘‘I see the villain in your face,” said she, 
‘¢ That is personal reflection, madame,” said the lover. 


Thompson is not going to do any more in conundrums. He 
recently asked his wife the difference between his head and a 
hogshead, and she said there was none. He said that was not 
the right answer, and left. 

‘I’m afraid you dont like babies when they cry,” said a 
matron, to a gentleman, as he tried to soothe the darling in 
her arms. ‘Oh yes,” said he, ‘‘I like them best when they 
ery, because I’ve always observed that then they are invariably 
carried out of the room.” 


An Ohio paper publishes its social announcements under the 
heads of ‘* Hatched,” ‘* Matched,” ‘‘ Patched,” ‘* Snatched,”’ 
‘‘ Detached,” and ‘‘Despatched,” as an improvement on 


(From Punch.) 


Domestic CooKERY.—The best way to make a rice pudding 
—the milky way. 

More From Mrs. MALAPRop.—Our esteemed friend has 
been spending a few days in the country, which, she says, is 
looking dutiful. Spring flowers are springing up in most 
luxurious confusion. Bandylions are abundant in the 
meadows at the back, and her front garden is full of scarlet 
agapemones. 

Art Docma.—An artist's wife never admires her husband’s 
work so much as when he is drawing her a cheque. 

A Friarrerinc Request.—Lady of the House: O, 
Signor Bérnolski, T am so glad you’ve come !—we’re all so 
dreadfully dull! Now do sit down and play us that lovely 
sonata of yours. They’ll never begin to talk till they hear 
the piano going ! 

Arrer Mr, Canninc.—Science (to Woman): ‘‘I have 
called anew sewing machine into existence to re-dress the old.” 


paper, entitled ‘‘May 30th.” She felt unpleasant next day to 
see it headed, ‘‘My 30th.” It was about her birthday. : 
and ‘‘ Died.” 


Why is a clock the most modest of all things ?—Because it 
continually holds its hands before its face, and is always 
running itself down, however good its works may be. 


‘¢ Mynheer, do you know what for we call our boy Hans ?” 
“*T do not, really.” ‘‘ Well, I tell you. Der reason that we 
y 


a 3 to run away, 
call our boy Hans is—it ish his name.” y 


Mrs. Jones says: ‘‘I believe I’ve got the tenderest-hearted 
boys in the world. I can’t tell one of them to fetch a pail of 
water but he’ll burst out crying.” 


local poet comments :— 


A gentleman tcok a lady out to ride the othgr evening, and 
came home with a false curl attached to the button on the side 
of his cap. He wonders how it could have got there. 


__A man who pretended to have seen a ghost was asked what 
the ghost saidto him. ‘‘ How should I understand,” replied 
the narrator, ‘‘what he said? Iam not skilled in any of the 


A petulant old lady having refused a suitor to her neice, he 


‘‘ Born,” ‘* Betrothed,” ‘‘ Married,’’ ‘‘ Eloped,”’ ** Divorced,” 


Charlotte Smith, of Rockport, Mass., describes her runaway 
husband in an advertisement as ‘‘a little man, badly crippled 
in one Jeg, one leg shorter than the other, false teeth, and bald 
head.” We should think it was about time for the poor man 


Mr. Lorenzo Day having married Miss Martha Week, a 


The young gentleman who sang, 
‘© My heart and lute are all the store 
That I can bring to thee,” 
was solemnly assured by the young lady’s paternal relative 
dead languages.” that it would be quite impossible to support a family upon the 
| receipts of such a sfore, and earnestly enjoined him not to 
undertake the experiment with any member of his family. 


(From Judy.) 

ONLY RicHT sHE SHouULD.—Reverend Gentleman: You 
don’t come to Church as often as you used to, Mrs. Chops. 
—Mrs. Chops: No, Sir, I knows I don’t, but I oughter, I’m 
sure, ’cause you has a deal o’ meat of us. 

A Pretender to the Crown.—A Chignon, 

What word may be pronounced quicker by adding two more 
letters to it ?—Quick. 

A Noose-paper.—A marriage certificate. 

Hints to Mothers.—Treat your baby kindly, but not 
cordial-ly. 


‘¢ A Day is made, a Week is lost, 
But time should not complain— 
There'll soon be little Days enough 
To make the week again. 


The ladies are respectfully solicited to make a trial of the 
GLENFIELD STARCH, which they will find to be far superior to any 
starch for dressing laces, linens, &c. It is now used in all laundries, 
from the cottage to the palace, and when once tried is found to be 
indispensable. When you ask for Glenfield Starch, see that you 
get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted for the sake of extra 
profits. 

THE WeppiInc Day.—The most elegant arrangements can be 
made with marquees and tents, beautifully fitted up for the break- 
fast and the dance, by Benjamin Edgington. Estimates given for 
all parts of the kingdom. Address for designs to 2, Duke-street, 
London-bridge. 


WARK YOUR LINEN WITH A STENCIL PLATE. 
pone and CO. 


Are manufacturing Stencil Plates at the following Prices: Initial Plates, two lect 
ters, 6d, ; monogram, from 1s.; name, one line, 1s.; two lines, 1s. 6d. ; three lines, 23 
headings for post cards, 1d. per letter; moveable alphabets, 2s. 6d. to &s.; moveable 
numbers, 1s, 6d. to 2s, 6d. <All other Stencil Plates at equally low prices, <A liberal 


discount to the trade. 
The Peecilotechnicon, 355, Strand. 


3, Cheapside, 
A NEW SYSTEM OF MARKING LINEN. 
PERRY AND CO’S PATENT ANILINE MARKING INK IS A PERFECT DYE. 


Requires only to be mixed with water, and used with a steel pen or stencil plate, 
Price 1s per Box, with initial plates. 


SOLD BY STATIONERS AND CHEMISTS, 


WHOLESALE, 37, RED LION SQUARE; 3, CHEAPSIDE; AND THE 
PQGICILOTECHNICON, 355, STRAND. 


REOPENING OF PARIS, 


TAMAR INDIEN 


May be obtained as usual of Messrs. BARCLAY and SONS, London, and all chemists. 


This delicious Medicated Lozenge is prescribed by Drs, Tarpizu and Bexty, and other 
eminent Physicians, as the Specitic Remedy for 


CONSTIPATION, INDIGESTION, BILE, HEMORRHOIDS, &c, 


PREPARED BY E. GRILLON, PHARMACIEN, 25, RUE DE GRAMMONT, PARIS. 


Price 2s. 6d. per Box. Government stamped. 


BRADEN AND COMPANY'S 
SUPERIOR 


For making pure Gruel and Barley Water in Ten Minutes, without the 
trouble of straining, in 8d. and 6d. packets, and ls. canisters. 


Prepared Groats. 


Prepared Barley. 
For making delicious Soup in Ten Minutes, in 1id., 2d., 3d., 6d. packets 
Prepared Peas Flour. f and ls. canisters. ‘ : : 


Braden’s Baking Powder. ; Puddings without Eggs, Bread without Yeast, Pastry Light and Whole 
Unadulterated. some, and with less Butter. 
Braden’s Egg Powder. One Petiny Packet equal to Nine Eggs. 
SoLp By ALL GROCERS, CORNDEALERS, OILMEN, AND DRUGGISTS. 


MANUFACTORY—STEAM MILLS, WHITE'S GROUNDS, S.E. 


THE ULSTER CROQUET SUTTS, 


FROM 


TO 


SIGNED 


BY 


B. BENZAMIN, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 72, PICCADILLY, W., 


Are Made to Order from 


SCOTCH AND WEST OF ENGLAND TWEEDS, CHEVIOTS AND ANGOLAS, 
IN EVERY VARIETY OF PATTERN AND COLOUR. 
N.B.—These Suits are equally adapted for Shooting, Cricketing, Boating, Fishing, Touring, or the Seaside, 


LONDON 


PRIME NEW SEASON’S TEA. 


Really Good and Truly Cheap are the TEAS and COFFEES supplied by 


PHILLIPS & CO., TEA MERCHANTS, 


8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, £.C, 
STRONG TO FINE BLACK TBA, ls. 8d., 2s., 2s. 4d, VERY FINE RICH BLACK TEA, 2s. 6d. 


A Price Current Free. Sugars at Market Prives. 
PHILLIPS & CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Eight miles of No. 8, 


King William-street, City; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices CARRIAGE FREE to any Railway Station or Market- 
town in England, if to the value of Forty Shillings or upwards.—Phillips & Co. have no Agents 


THE CITY CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


JOHN BURDETT AND SONS, 
76, BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, E.C. 


The best selection of Carpets in the City at the reduced prices of last year, despite the double advance made by 
manufacturers since. 
The new make of All-wool Felt Carpets, 3} yards wide, without seam. 
Furniture of every description made to order. 
Bedroom suites in white woods, ornamented and inlaid, from £7 to £42. Spanish Mahogany Bedroom Suite, including 
6 ft. Wardrobe with glass door, £48. 
Estasuisuep 1826, 


RE-ARRANGEMENT OF PARTNERSHIP. 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 


THOMAS BRYER & CO. 


Beg to inform the Public that it is their intention to associate with them as a Partner, Mr. THOMAS BRYER 
Jun. (son of their Mr. Bryer), and that, prior to such arrangement being concluded, they find it necessary t» 
dispose of the whole of their valuable Stock, consisting of upwards of 

WOR THs OF 


TWENTY THOUSAND POUNDS’ 


LINENS and CALICOES. SHAWLS and MANTLES. UMBRELLAS and PARASOLS. 
WOOLLENS and KLANNELS. PRINTED MUSLINS & MUSLINS. | LACE, RIBBONS, FLOWERS, and 
FANCY DRESSES. PIQUES and PRINTS. FURS. 

COSTUMES and SKIRTS. GENTS’ OUTFITTING & SCARFS. } HABERDASHERY, &e. 

SILKS and VELVETS. HOSIERY and GLOVES. 


WHICH WILL BE Soup Atv A GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE, 
MOURNING GOODS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
N.B.—All Goods marked in Plain Figures. 


44 &45, KING WILLIAM STREET, & 6, ARTHUR STREET, London-bridge, 
SILKS, FANCY DRESS GOODS, AND COSTUMES FOR THE SPRING. 


Z. SIMPSON AND COMPANY 


flave recently made several very favourable cash purchases, and are now offering same under regular prices. Special 
attention is invited to the following :— 


A PARCEL OF DRESS GOODS, 2p. To 1s. 11§p. per Yarn. 
COSTUMES IN GREAT VARIETY OF MATERIAL AND COLODR, 6s. 1lp. To 21s. 
SATIN STRIPED MUSLINS, 62p. PER YARD. 


65 and 66 (late 48, 49, 50, and 53), FARRINGDON-STREET, CITY. 
DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE, 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


Apvice ro Invatips.—If you wish to obtain quiet refreshing sleep, free from headache, relicf from pain and anguish, 
to calm and assuage the weary achings of protracted disease, invigorate the nervous media and regulate the circulatin g 
system of the body, you will provide yourself with that marvellous remedy discovered by DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE 
late Army Medical Staff), to which he gave the name of 


CHLORODYNE, 


And which is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—Diphtheria, Fever, Croap, Ague. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhcea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &c. 

From Lord Francis Conynauam, Mount Charles, Donegall, Dec. 11, 1868. 

“ Dor < cynguaM, who, this time last year, bought some of Dr. J. Cortis Browne’s Chlorodyn A 

Dareonare ane me found it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have half a dozen bottles sent at once te Beater 


address.” pd : 
a Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he received a dispatch from Her Majesty’s Consul at 


Manilla, to the effect that Cholera had been raging fearfully, and that the ony remedy of any service was CHLORO- 
DYNE.”—See Lancet December 1, 1864. 
CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 

Cavrrox.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pace Woop stated that Dr. J, Corrs Browne was, undoubtedly, the Inventor of 
CHLORODYNE; that the story of the Defendant, Freeman, was deliberately untrue, which he regretted to say, had been 
sworn to.—See Times, July 13, 1864. ; 

Sold in bottles at 1s. 1id., 28. 9., 48. 6d,, and 11s. cach. None is genuine without the words, “ Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle, 


Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, London. 
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Now Ready, 


AX KROMER: a Story of the Siege 

of Strasburg. By the Author of ‘“Jessica’s First 

Prayer.” Uniform with “ Little Meg’s Children,” ‘Alone 
in London,” &c. 1s, 6d. boards. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, Paternoster- 
row, and sold by all Booksellers. 


Just Published. Price 6d.,Jimp cloth; cloth boards, 9d. 


ILL THE DOCTOR COMES, AND 
HOW TO HELP HIM. By Grorce H. Horr, M.D., 
M.R.C.S.E, ‘re 
“This is one of the most useful little manuals we he 
seen fora long time. 1t treats of almost every medioe 00 
surgical emergency that ean arise, and ie | = 
sensible advice, without flattering the reader with the se ° 
of dispensing altogether with professional assistance. e 
can heartily commend it.”—Echo. : : 
“Jt should find a place in every home in the kingdom, 
rich or poor.”—London Mirror. 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, Paternoster-row; 
164, Piccadilly. Sold by all Booksellers. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
HE PICTURE GALLERY of the 


NATIONS. A Description of the Principal Peoples 
in the World. Illustrated with 160 fine Engravings. Small 
4to, printed on toned paper, 6s., handsomely bound, gilt 
edges. Suitable as a present for the young. 


[CHARD HUNNE: A Story of Old 

London. By G. E. Sarcent, Author of ‘‘Chronicles 

of an Old Manor House.” LEngravings. Imperial 16mo, 
3s. 6d., boards. 


UEL FOR OUR FIRES; or, Coal 

3 Pits, Colliers, and their Dangers. By the Author of 

Lilian’s Talk with Mamma about the Stars,” etc. En- 
gravings. Square royal. 1s, 6d. boards. 


HE COTTAGE on the SHORE, or 


Little Gwen’s Story. Engravings. Royal 16mo 
1s. 6d., boards; 2s., extra gilt edges. > 4 ‘ 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, Paternoster-row ; 
164, Piccadilly ;and B. Sretey, Islington-green. Brighton: 
31, Western-road. And all Booksellers. 


HE SENSATIONAL 


ROOM PIANOFORTE 
Box.” No. 1. By D. Liesicu. 
stamps. Always encored. 


London ; Published only by ROBERT COCKS & CO, 


IRED. Sacred Song. Poetry by Miss 

_ Burnstpz, Music by Miss M. Lrypsay (Mrs. J W 
Bliss). No.1 in D flat; No. 2. in D. Each post free for 
24 stamps. ‘fA smooth and graceful melody of the 
simplest type, and likely to become very popular.— Vide 
Edinburgh Courant. 

LOW AT THY FEET.—New Sacred Song. Words by 
Rar. Music by Miss M. Liypsay (Mrs J. W. Bliss). 3s., 
free by post by 18 stamps, 

FAR AWAY.—Song. By Miss M. Linpsay (Mrs J. W. 
Biiss). 4s. Ditto for two voices, 4s. 

“‘ There is great beauty in thismelody.”—Vide Standard. 

“The melody is so sweet and plaintive.”—Vide Brighton 
Gazette, 

The same for Pianoforte, by Carl Luryt, 3s., all free by 
post at half-price. 

London: Published by ROBERT COCKS & CO., New 
Burlington-street, 


DRAWING- 
PIECE.—“The Musical 
4s., free by post for 24 


Order of all Musicsellers. 


CROQUET. 


The most elegant adornment to the Lawn, and protection 
to the players, is the 


NEW LAWN Jeb) d, 
MADE BY 
BENJAMIN EDGINGTON, 


2, DUKE STREET, LONDON BRIDGE 
Write for particulars, or see the Tent as erccted. 


ees even SS eS ee 

THE LADY’S OWN PAPER 
LIFE-LIKE PORTRAITS AND BIOGRAPHIES 

OF THE FOLLOWING EMINENT PERSONS 


Have appeared since the Commencement of the Sixth 
Volume, 


And are still in Print : 


THE EARL OF DERBY .. ee -. July 2. 
M. DE LESSEPS . +e ee «- July 9. 
MR. DISRAELI.. oe a es -. July 16 
CROWN PRINCESS OF PRUSSIA -. duly 23 
THE KING OF PRUSSIA ., oe +» July 30. 


QUEEN OF PRUSSIA 50 «. Aug. 6. 
REV. JOHN CURWEN at FT, e. Aug. 13. 
CROWN PRINCE OF PRUSSIA... wv Aug. 20. 
EMPEROR NAPOLEON .. es Aug. 27. 
PRINCE FRED. CHARLES of PRUSSIA. Sept 3. 


THE PRINCE IMPERIAL.., ee -. Sept. 10. 
GENERAL TROCHU.. ,, ve «» Sept. 17 
BARON VON MOLTKE ,, oe +» Sept, 24 
JULES FAVRE.. an ze ee +» Oct.1 
VICTOR EMMANUEL . ee -- Oct. 8 
BISMARCK... ,, ar os oe +» Oct. 15, 
BAZAINE,., err ee oe «- Oct. 22, 
GARIBALDI i 


MARQUIS OF LORNE 


MICHAEL WILLIAM BALFR |. si ig 
EMPEROR OF RUSSIA Sct tes got 
DUKE OMARG YU nena = pees 
EMPRESS OF RUSSIA’), mars ett ems’ 
THE SULTAN o «> Dec..3. 
THE KING OF SPAIN. .. aa cH 
ALEXANDRE DUMAS ., , | pe 4, 
REV. PERRY DAVIS,, _. Ath a 31 


MISS NEILSON,. 


EMPRESS OF AUSTRIA . sn 


LORD LAWRENCE 
QUEEN or SPAIN 


7 - oo + +» Jan. 28 
noone OF AUSTRIAS. 2") OE rep. 4 
HESS OF ARGYLL ahh ectrehit 

-E.GLADSTONE .. ¥Fob.38. 


PROFESsor HUXLEY 
DEAN STANLEY 
R, SOTHERN 
MATHIAS BARR 


Feb. 25. 
-.» March 4, 
«. March 11. 


. - . 


. 


REy. m és ory -.» March 18. 
SIGNG Rags GUTHRIE, D.D. +» March 25 
REY ALE ee a se «+» April 1, 

: XAND i 
SAMUEL ae ER RALEIGH, D.D.. April 8. 


LEY, ESQ., M.P... 
Published every Saturday, 
Tobe sbuley THREEPENCE, 
atine flaifee> of every Bookseller in the Kingdom, and 
Y Bookstalls, or direct from the Publishers 


Mar.zorove 
H & Co., A ri ; 
the Umtice 0., Ave Maria Lane; and also from 


+» April Is, 


97, FLEET STREET, E.G 


THE LADYS OWN 


READING'S 
Invalid Cot Carriages. 


The Greatest Ease and Comfort ever introduced 
for Removing Invalids, being fitted up with the 
PaTENT NOISELESS WHEELS, and the New 
TubularAir-Beds, may be engaged, on Moderate 
Terms, for any journey. 


H. & J. READING, 
COACH-BUILDERS, 


14, RIDING-HOUSE-ST., LANGHAM Ph. 
Also a good assortment of New and Second-hand 

Broughams and other Carriages fe: Saie or 
on Hire. 


LIONEL & ALFRED PYKE, 


SOLE 
INVENTORS & MANUFACTURERS. 


See Opinions of the Press = 


go” 


THE MAGIC SOAP—SAPOLINE. 


EQUAL IN APPEARANCE TO 


AGENTS, 153, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


PAPER. 


FOR THE REMOVAL orINvariog, 
= - — — i 


Re, 


The 
Only Imitation that is 


REAL GOLD. 


A pure white Soap, at same price as yellow. Unequalled for the Nursery, the Bath, or the Washtub. It softens 
flannels, fixes the colours of printed fabrics, removes tar or paint from the hands or clothes, and is guaranteed to 


SAVE FULL ONE HALF THE TIME AND TROUBLE IN THE LAUNDRY 
Mrs. Treapwry, Exeter, Honiton Point Lace Maker to Her Majesty, says: ‘‘ I have used it for a considerable time for 
my Very FINEST Lace. It possesses greater cleansing power than any soap 1 have ever used, 


Sent carriage paid to any railway-station in England; } ewt., 10s.; } cwt., 18s. Gd.; 1 cwt., or four } cwts. to same 


address, 35s. 6d., on receipt of a Post-office Order on Derby. 


GARD, 


APPLIED 


SHES 


-atent Medicine Vendors, 


LAY BRILLIANCY, 


a 


OZOKERIT. 


Yo Ug ie we 


{[paceeniaselss 

Banc POWDER 

H4s BEEN AWARDED 

[ES GOLD MEDALS 

oe its SUPERIORITY over all Others. 
Wakes Bread, Pastry, Pupprnas, &e., 
[182 and WHOLESOME. 

Roe, in ld. and 2d. PACKETS. 
ere 6d. and ls, PATENT BOXES. 


\ ATHER’S | ORIT- 

ENTAL ROSE CREAM, 
extracted from the choicest 
rose-leaves, removes scurf, 
strengthens and imparts a 
gloss (without the use of po- 
mnadon)| to the hair, and pre- 
vents baldness, even restoring 
the growth in many cases 
which appear hopeless. —Sold 
by all chemists in bottles at 


1s., 2s. 6d., and 5s. each.— 
WILLIAM MATHER, 14, 
Bath-street, _Newgate-street, 


London, E.C.; 19, Hanging 
Ditch, and 106, Chester-road, 
Manchester, 


\ATHER'S ROYAL BALSAMIC 


PLAISTERS (as supplied to the Army and Navy at 
Scutari Hospital).—Sold by all chemists at 1d., 2d., 4d., 6d., 
and 8d, each. Caution: Every plaister has the proprietor’s 
signature, trade-mark, and address on the back, 


\ ATHER’S IMPROVED INFANTS’ 
FEEDING BOTTLES, WITH EART HENWARE 
FITTINGS. The cheapest ever introduced, and ne 
sally admitted to be the most simpie, cleanly, and durable. 
—Sold by all Chemists, at 6d., 1s., 1s. 6, and 2s. each. 


(Established 40 Years.) 
TANTON’S Celebrated COUGH PILLS 


are universally acknowledged to be the best for 
the speedy cure of Coughs, Colds, Asthma, In- 
fluenza, Bronchitis, Consum tion, and all diseases of the 
chest and lungs.—W. MATHER. 14, Bath-street Newgate- 
Street, London; and 109, Chester-road, Manchester. In 
boxes at Is, 14d. and 2s, 9d, each. 


Cavtion.—* W, MATHER, Chester-road M ter? 
on the Government stamp round every box.’ anchester, 


Sent post free for 16 Stamps, 


SOLE MAKERS, 


SON AND OO., 


NEURALINE. 


THE INSTANT CURE FOR 


TIC-DOLOUREUX, NEURALGIA, SCIATICA, TOOTHACHE, 
RHEUMATISM, AND ALL NERVE PAINS, 


Prepared by Leatu & Ross, Homoeopathic Chemists, 5, St. Paul's Chuich- 
yard, corner of Doctors’-commons. and 9, Vere-street, W.; and Sold by all 
Price 1s. 1}d., 1s. 9d., and 2s. 9d. per bottle. 

The Cuts show Nerve-centres, and where Neuraline should be applied. 


THE GREAT SUCCESS which has attended the introduction of 


THEIR GUARANTEED BLACK SILKS, 


And the many Testimonials they have received of their undoubted excellence, enables 


JOLLY & SON, 
With much satisfaction, to recommend them to the Public as unequalled for 
BEAUTY, 


They a e of various makes, and range from 3 Guineas to 10 Guineas the Dress, and 
for the wear of all JOLLY & SON hold themselves responsible 
Address for Patterns. 


JOLLY & SON, 


They are glad to be able to state that the War has not, so far, materially affected their supply of 
these Goods, and that in some cases it has enabled them to reduce their prices. 


(PATENTED) 
THESE WONDERFUL CANDLES SOLD EVERYWHERE 


At 1s. 3d. per Ib. in all sizes. 
WHOLESALE 


FPolebelivD 


DERBY. 


EXTERNALLY 


BREASTON, 


ANDS DU RABITITY. 


BAT H. 


OZOKERIT. 


(ONLY) OF 


LONDON. 


(RUBIES ELIXIR OF STRENGTH .— 


A Cure for INDIGESTION, WIND, SPASMS, 
HEADACHE, BILIOUS LIVEK COMPLAINTS: re- 
moving all Eruptions, EAupled, Freckles, and restoring to 
the pale countenance a beautiful, clear, healthy, and 
blooming appearance,—Sold in cases at 1l1s., 4s. 6d , 2s. 9d. 
and small size 1s. 14d. each, by Barclay, Farringdon-street : 
Butler, 4, Cheapside; Sanger, 150, Oxford-street : Edwards, 
8, Old Change ; andali Chemisis. Any sizesent free safely 
by post on receipt of stamps by Dr. CUBIT 6 Cunisp- 


strEET, Portar, Lonpon, E 


)OR THE PRESERVATION OF THE 
TEETH and GUMS, and PURIFICATION of the 
BREATH, PONDS’ AMERICAN WHITE ARECA NUT 
TOOTH PASTE is unequalled for its elegance ; its aroma, 
its detersive, astringent, and antiseptic powers. It removes 
from the Teeth all extraneous deposit, renders idhesive 
spongy gums, prevents Toothache, and arrests decay. 
Is., 2s. 6d., and 4s. All Chemists sell. Manufactured only 
by POND, BROTHERS, 68, Fleet Street, E.C., London. 


MEETH.—Mr. WEBB (many years with 
J Mr. Eskell, of 8, Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor-square) 
supplies ARTIFICIAL TEETH which cannot be surpassed 
for use, comfort, appearance, and durability. Painless 
treatment guaranteed throughout, as with all other opera- 
tions ; and all consultations free. Terms most moderate. 

N.B,—Any number of Teeth made in two or three hours, 
and repairs eflected whilst waiting. 

At liome Daisy until Eight, at 27, NEW BOND STREET. 
See his Treatise, which is well worthy of perusal, free for 


two stamps. 

BE AUTY WITHOUT PAINT.—A 
Natural Colour for the Cheeks. Will not wash cff, 

and warranted not to injure the most delicate skin. Free 

for thirteen stamps. MADAME LACELLE, 73, Tuxo- 

BALDS-ROAD, Hotnorn, W.C. 


HAL DESTROYER.- 248, High Hol- 
born, London.—ALEX. ROSS’S DEPILATORY re- 
moves superfluous hair from the face, neck, and arms, 
without effect to the skin. Price 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 
10s. 6d.; sont for 54, 84,and 144 stamps. Ilad of any 
Chemists, ALEXANDER ROSS’S “Toilet Magazine, 
monthly, Is. 


LOOK TO YOUR TEETH 
j R. FRANCOIS (late Jeans), Surgeon- 


Dentist, continues to SUPPLY his celebrated 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, on vulcanised base, at 5s, a tooth 
and £2 10s. a set. These teeth are more natural, comfort- 
able, and durable than any yet produced, and are self- 
adhesive.—42, Judd-street, near King’s-cross and kuston- 
square,—Consultation Free. 
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NPRECEDENTED EASTER NOVEL- 


TIES at the ROYAL POLYTECHNIC—“ SNOW, 
ICK, and GLACIERS,” with Wondrous and Experi- 
mental Illustrations, introduced in PROFESSOR PEP- 
PER’S New Entertainment. — MUSICAL COMBINA- 
TIONS produced from SIXTEEN DRUMS, played by 
Herr Jules Weiffenbach (in German Military Costume) 
unaided, and showing his command over these instru- 
ments.—A life-like I igure, a la “LULU,” springs thirty 
feet high; and Signor Valentine performs his evoluticns on 
the Slack Wire ; Illustrative of Mr. J. L. King’s discourso 
on the “ Art of Balancing.”—Humorous and Facial Enter- 
tainment, by George Grossmith, Esq., jun. — Madame 
Bousfield’s Life-hke Mlustrations of Collins’ ODE TO THE 
PASSIONS, with the other Entertainments. — ONE 
SHILLING. 


DME. TUSSAUD'S.—Pertrait Models 

of H.I.M. the Emp: 3 r_of Germany, Y.1. Prince 

Frederick William, Count Von Bismarck, Count Von 

Moltke, and other Celebrities of the War, are now added. 

Admissiou, One Shilling. Children under Ten Yeors or 

Age, Sixpence. Extra Rooms, Sixpence. Open from Ten 
in the Morning till Ten at Night. 


aged 


AO Wy PICTURES for CHILDREN. 
kK} —GREAT ENJOYMENT for the JUVENILES.— 
Simply cut away the BLACK portion of the design, and 
then held the picture between the light and the wall, and 
the SHAVOW IS PRODUCED. Six large sheets, con 
taining a great variety of amusing designs, post free fo 
26 stamps.—_JOHN JERRARD, 172, Fleet-street, London, 


CEMENT for BROKEN ARTICLES, &c 
| FROARABLS Ds CEMENT will unite any 


Material, from Glass and Leather to Wood and lren 
and the articles joined bear washing in boiling water, 1 
combines transparency with unequalled strength and 
freedom from unpleasant odour, admits of great neatnes 
and-is of easy application. A few of the uses to which it 
may be applied: The repair of every description of House 
hold Glasses and Earthenware, Glass Shades, Chimney 
Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, the Binding of Books, 
Chippings of Furniture, Picture Frames, Mounting P rints 
Marble and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, Ornaments in Ivory 
an@ Bone, Vases and Pendants. Costly wares, Ancient and 
Modern, that cannot be replaced, may, with this cement, 
be renewed, however much broken. 

Sold in bottles, at 1s. Sold by all respectable Chemist, 
and Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by the 
Sole Inventor and Maker, 

W. J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist, Birkenhead, 


TO MOTHERS!!! 
R. NAPIER’S SOOTHING 


POWDERS, a safe, mild, and effective remedy for 
all the Ailments incident to Children, from infancy to 
twelve years of age. y : 

They are the same as prescrived daily by the most 
eminent and experienced physicians, and, except under 
some very peculiar circumstances, nothing better could 
possibly be given. 

Sold in packets, 1s. 1}d., post free for the sane amount 
n stamps, from the Depot, 75, Allen-road, Stoke Newing- 
ton; and of all chemists. 


WHOOPING-COUGH CURED IN TEN DAYS 
BY 
NAPIER'S WHOOPING-COUGH POWDERS!!! 


Prices as above. 


DR, 


MPORTANT NOTICE to LADIES.— 
Mrs. EMANUEL is the largest buyer in the trade for 
Ladies’, Gentlemen’s, and Children’s Wardrebes, Uniforms, 
Jewellery,Gold and Silver Laces, Trinkets, Velvets,Old Point 
Lace, Brocaded Satins,or any kind of left-otf clothing. Ladies 
waited on at their own residence at any time or distance ; 
all parcels from town cr country promptly attended to. 
A B60. sent by return of post.—Note the address, Mrs. 
EMAnveL, 3, Tachbrook-street, Pimlico ; late of 10, White 
Horse-street, Piccadilly. 


{PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient 
in ALEX. ROSS’S CANTHARIDES OIL, which 
speedily thickens the Hair, 2s. 6d.; sent by post for 54 
stamps.—Hair Dye, 3s. Gd. ; Face Powder, 1s. 
ALEX. ROSS, 248, High Holborn (opposite Day and 
Martin's). 


ANTIBILIOUS PILLS.— 


THE SAFEST 
FAMILY APERIENT, 
In Boxes at Is, 1id., 2s. Od., 4s, 6d., and ls. 


(PPS 


1OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS.— 


J) These Pills consist of a careful and peculiar admixture 
of the best and mildest vegetable aperients with the pure 
extract of the flowers of the camomile. They will be 
found a most efficacious remedy for derangement of the 
digestive organs, and for torpid action of the liver and 
bowels, which produce indigestion and the several varieties 
of bilious and hver complaints. They speedily remove the 
irritation and feverish state of the stomach, allay spasms, 
correct the morbid condition of the liver and organs sub- 
servient to digestion, promote a due and healthy secretion 
of bile, and relieve the constitution of all gouty matter 
and other impurities, which, by circulating in the blood, 
must injuriously affect the action of the kidneys; thus by 
removing the causes productive of so much discomfort, 
they restore the energies both of body and mind. ‘To those 
who indulge in the Juxuries of the table, these Pills will 
prove highly useful, occasioning no pain in their action, un- 
lees they meet with an unusual quantity of acrid bile, and 
acid matter in the stomach and bowels To Europeans, on 
their arrival in India or China, they are recommended as a 
preservative against the fatal disorders peculiar to tropical 
climates. Their occasional use, if combined with the 
strictest attention to diet, will be frequently found to re- 
move at once, by their influence over the secretions, that 
congestive and unhealthy condition of the liver which is so 
often the earliest anteced :nt of severe febrileand constitu. 
tional disturbance. It must be understood that these 
Pills are not recommended as containing any new or 
dangerously active ingredients ; on the contrary, they are 
characterised by a remarkable simplicity of combination 
and whatever merit they may be found to possess depends 
as much upon the selection of pure drugs, and the unusual 
labour andattention bestowed upon their subsequent pre- 
paration, as upon the acknowledged peculiarity of stein 
composition. ‘They are not recommended as a panacea, nor 
are they adapted to all complaints; but as a mild and 
efficacious aperient and tonic in the various forms of indi- 
gestion, it will not, perhaps, be an exaggeration to siate 
that they have been resorted to under all systems of diet, 
changes of climate, or atmospheric alterations, with an 
extraordinary degree of success for upwards of seventy 
years. This celebrated family aperient may be had through. 
out the United Kingdom in boxes at Is. 1}d., 2s. 9d., ds. 
6d., and 1ls., as well as in India, China, New Zealand, and 
the Australian colonies, 


Gone ANTIBITLIOUS PILLS.— 
THE OLDEST 
PATENT MEDICINE. 
In Boxes at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d, 4s. 6d., and 11s. 


OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS. PILLS.— 
In use the last seventy years for 
INDIGESTION. 
In Boxes at 1s, 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. 


{OCKLE’S ANTIBILLOUS PILLS. 
In use the last seventy years for 
BILIOUS AFFECTION Ss. 
tis. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and lls, 


(OcKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS,— 


In Boxes a 


In use the last seventy years for 
LIVER COMPLAINTS. 
In Boxes at Is 1)d., 2s. Od., 4s 6d., and Lis 
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THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


[ApRiL 22, 1871. 


anda. G2 A-ReROLULIEED 


« respectfully invite an inspection of their NEW 
SPRING COODS. 

SILKS, MANTLES, DRESSES, ROBES. 
READY MADE SKIRTS and COSTUMES. 
This splendid csllection of Novelties 
comprises one of the 
Largest, cheapest, and most fashionable Stocks 
in London, 


1} arid Ras GeAeRaRniOp0sbeD:2 8 
e GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE. 
Every Discription of 
DEEP and COMPLIMENTARY 
MOURNING 
Ready for immediate use. 


Orders to any extent executed on the 
shortest notice. 


E andy ghee GnAckah, OnUpinD:. 
‘ e 150, 152, 154, 156, and 158, Edgware-road ; and 57 and 
8, Queen-street, London, W. 


ALADINE CLOTH for DRESSES and 
COSTUMES, 27 inches wide, 10 yards, from 12s. 6d. 
The material is very fine, firm, and soft, and one of the 
latest specimens of exquisite French taste. Colours are 
mauve, silver, brown, buff, green, slate, biue, lavender, &c.; 
the tints are perfect, such as hitherto have only been pro- 
duced in articles of silk; and of the same fabric nice new 
dresses, at 6s.. 9d., 88. 9d., and 10s, 9d, This being 
gacrificed property it is selling rapidly. 


Patterns sent. 
HARVEY and Co, 
Lambeth House, Westminster-bridge. 


ILKS from FRANCE.—TWO THOU- 
SAND DRESSES at 22s, 6d. each, containing an 
abundant quantity. They are fashionable, plain colours 
brocaded and twilled, made of bright silk, with a small 
ache of wool, just sufficient to make the fabric excellent 
or wear. This purchase was negotiated through an agent. 

Somebody must have suffered a heavy loss. 

Patterns sent. 
HARVEY and CoO, 


Lambeth House, Westminster-bridge. 


RENCH MERINOES.—Finest Quality 


and Double Width, at 2s. per yard, in every Fashion- 
able Colour and Black. This article is supplied daily 
in large quantities, and gives entire satisfaction. Patterns 


sent. 
HARVEY and CoO., 
Lambeth House, Westminster-bridge. 


ICH SILKS, in Dresses at 253. 64d., 
31s. 6d.,40s., and 45s. Black Gros Grains, Glacés, and 
Cords, made of bright Italian Silk, with a warranty for 
wear, wide width, at 3s. 63d. per yard. Japanese silks, 
richest in quality of silk, and really wear well, at 2s. 64d. the 
yard. Patterns sent. 


HARVEY and Co, 
Lambeth House, Westminster-bridge. 


RIENTAL TOOTH PASTE.—Esta- 

blished forty years, as the most agreeable and effec. 

tual Preservative to the Teeth and Gums.—Sold unive - 

sally in pots at 1s. 6d. and 2s.6d. None genuine unle s 
Signed JEWSBURY and BROWN, Manchester. 


PURE AERATED WATERS. 


ELLIS’S 
RUTHIN WATERS, 


SODA, POTASS, 
SELTZER, LEMONADE, 
LITHIA, 

AND FOR GOUT, 


LITHIA AND POTASS, 


Corxs Branpep “R. Ellis and Son, Ruthin,” and every 
label bears their trade mark. Sold everywhere, and Whole- 
sale of R>E us and Soy, Ruthin, North Wales. London 
Agents: W. Brsr and Soxs, Henrietta-street, Cavendish- 
square. 


OU ENVIS Str: 


GERMAIN’S 
LIFE TEA 
Used pure or mixed with 
other tea, regulates the 
system, improves the di- 
estion, braces the nerves, 
prevents ag ec Pre 
motes longevity. Price 1s, per canister. So ya 
chemists Sad grocers. Sole proprietor, HORWITZ and 
Co. Wholesale Agents, BUTLER axp CRISPE, 4, 

Cheapside, London. 


cae ae ee oe 
By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 


OS 
Morrison’s Archimedian Hem-Folder 


FOR 
THE SEWING-MACHINE AND THE FINGER. 


Manufactured solely by JOSEPH GILLOTT, Metallic 
Pen Maker to the Queen, Victoria Works, Graham-strect, 
Birmingham. Drawings and particulars forwarded on ap- 
plication. 


THE NEW GARDEN TENT. 


Compiete with Tanie £3 10s, 0d. 
No outside lines. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


ter fa ped ah, (O)-e1 5) 6 UE oA hy Loe 
Sixteen Years with the late 
BENJAMIN EDGINGTON, 
228, OLD KENT ROAD, 
LONDON. 


TENTS, FLAGS, AND BALL-ROOMS FOR HIRE. 
Illustrated Catalogues Gratis. 


LADIES’ CORK-SOLED BOOTS. 


For damp weather, 21s. Kid double-soled Boots, 16s. 64 
Velvet flannel-lined Boots, 5s. 6d. Velvet Slippers, 3s. 6d. 
Illustrated Catalogues post free, with notice of convenient 
arrangements for Country Residents. THOMAS D. 
MARSHALL, 192, Oxford-street, London. 


LADIES. 


ce Ta EL 100 years the safest and 
est_medicine has proved to be “DR. JOHN 
HOOPER’S FEMALE PILLS.” They are invaluable and 
unsurpassed. Beware of Counterfeits, The genuine Pills 
bear the name of Dr. John Hooper, and may be obtained 
at BARCLAY and SONS, Farringdon-street ; Edwards ; 
Sanger; Butler and Crisp; and Tnompson ; and Retail of 
all Chemists and Druggists. 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH, 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER 


e 

bas 

a In addition to our Two Specialities, 

od the « ROYAL”? ANCHOR, £5 (Lock 
Stitch), the “FLEET ’’ ANCHOR, 
£3 3s. (Single Thread), the Largest 

S and Best General Collection of 

: SEWING MACHINES in London 

i will be found in our NEW SHOW 

= ROOMS. 

Ss 


THOMAS BRADFORD & CO., 
63, Fleet-street, E.C. 


POLLACK, SCHMIDT, AND GO., 


210a, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, W. 
The only really Silent Lock-Stitch Sewing Machine on the Rotating Hook principle. 


46 }J | “LA SILENCIEUSE” hems, fells, frills, tucks, 
trims, binds, braids, cords, hems, sewing lace on 


at the same time; embroiders, making its own 
PRICH FROM FORTY MEDALS AND 


braid in four colours and more. Prospectuses 
6 GUINEAS. THREE GOLD ONES. and Samples Post Free. Instructions gratis. 


“GERMANIA” DOUBLE LOCK -STITCH HAND SEWING MACHINE, 


including more Extras than any other, £4 10s. 


CAUTION :—Only such Machines as are marked Pollack, Schmidt, & Co,. are genuineand Warranted, 


PATRONISED by the CROWN PRINCESS OF PRUSSIA, the SULTAN of TURKEY, and 
the NAWAB NAZIM OF BENGAL. 


SEWING MACHINES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION ON VIEW. 


WHEELER and WILSON. SHAKESPEAR. AGENORIA. 
GROVER and BAKER. THOMAS. GUELPH. 

HOWE (Elias, jun.). IMPERIAL. QUEEN MAB. 
WILLCOX and GIBBS. BELGRAVIA. OCTAGON, 
EXCELSIOR. WANZER. ALEXANDRA. 
WEED. TOM HOOD. ROYAL ANCHOR. 
BRITANNIA. CLEOPATRA. AMERICAN. 

LA SILENCIEUSE. GERMANIA. WEIR, Etc. 


SMITH and CO. having no interest in selling any particular machine, impartially recommend 
the one best suited for the work required to be done, and offer this GUARANTEE to their 
customers. Any machine sold by them may be EXCHANGED after one month’s trial, for any 
other kind, without charge for use. 


SMITH AND CO., 4, CHARLES STREET, SOHO, W. 


(FOUR DOORS FROM OXFORD STREET.) 


DUNN AND HEWETT’S 
COCOA AND MILK (Registered). 


PREPARED WITH 


NEWNHAM’S CONDENSED MILK. 


nc Una ren 


Ss yen 


TRADE MARK. 


MANUFACTORY :— 


LONDON. 


HENRY GLAVE’S MOURNING DEPARTMENT, 


THE LARGEST, CHEAPEST, & Best ASSORTED STOCK in the TRADE. 


Thousands of Black and Half-Mourning Dresses, 4s. to 10s. each. 

Fine Bright Double Warp Alpaca Lustra, 63d. yard, 30 inches wide. 

Black or Grey Satin Cloth, Black Paris Cord, Black Balmoral Crape Cloths. The finest French Poplines 
in Black and three Shades of Grey. Black and Grey Repps, &c. 

The Albert Patent Crape is the best for wear, and nearly half the price of any other make, commencing 
at 1s. 64d. a yard. 

Good Black Silks, 1s. 113d. a yard. Rich and Bright, 2s, 114d. Extra Wide, 3s. 1ld. Drap de Lyon, a 
very Superior Black Silk, wear guaranteed. Patterns post free. 


HENRY GLAVE’S CHEAP MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
534 to 537, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


CHEAP PAKCELS OF UNDERCLOTHING. 


Ladies’ Chemises, 1s. 24d. each. Petticoats, 1s. 64d.; Drawers, Is. 04d.; Nightgowns, Is. 64d.; Camisoles, 
1s. 43d.; Stays, 1s. 64d.; Washing Morning Wrappers, 5s. 11d.; Flannel Dressing-gown, 18s. 9d. 


Ladies’ Complete Outfits, £8 15s. 9d., consisting of Seventy-eight Articles. A Complete Set of Baby- \ 


linen and Basket, 21s. Bassinet and Bedding Complete for 21s. Trimmed Baskets, 4s. lld. each. Trimmed 


Bassinet, 16s. 6d. 
A PRINTED LIST POST FREE. 


GLAVE'S OUTFITTING AND UNDERCLOTHING WAREHOUSE, 
534 to 537, NEW OXFORDSTREET, WC. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
76-77, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


ANNUITIES granted upon more favourable rates than English and European 
é Companies, ait 
: {* ISS 
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WHIGHT and MANN’S 
SEWING MACHINES, 


UNEQUALLED FOR FAMILY USE, from 6gs. 


Silent Lock-Stitch, 6gs. 
TheAlberta Lock-Stitch, 
Silent. Price 64gs. 


Excelsior Double Lock-Stitch 
Price, with Stands, from 6gs. 


Hand Machines from 35s. 


First-Class Lock-Stitch 
from 70s. 


143, HOLBORN-BARS. 


GOLD MEDAL, 1870. 
SYMONS’ SEWING MACHINES, 


Distinguished as the easiest for a Child to understand and 
use by hand, or by the foot lightly and almost imper- 
ceptibly swinging on the ~ 


CLOCK MOTION DRIVER, 


ensuring perfect control, with healthy, erect, and graceful 
attitude of body. 
FOR FAMILY OR TRADE USE, 

beauty and strength of stitch, on the widest range of work, 
simplicity, ease, speed, and durability, SYMONS’ MA- 
CHINES are pronounced unrivalled, and were awarded 
the only Gold Medal over forty Sewing Machines at the 
International Exhibition, and the highest Prize in two 
other Exhibitions also. 

Gem Lock-stitch by hand..........esee08 -. £3 lis. 

Ditto, on Clock Driver handsome Stand.... £5 58 


Lists Free by Post. Machines exchanged. 


H. CYRUS SYMONS, 
GEORGE-STREET, BLACKFRIARS-ROAD, LONDON 


THE BRIDGEPORT KNITTING 
MACHINE 


Makes Stocking complete from top to toe, including per- 
fect heel, without taking stocking from machine. Price 
£9 complete. On elegant Stand. 


THE AMERICAN KNITTING 
MACHINE 


Knits 20,000 Stitches a minute, and Twelve different 
Fancy Stitches. Price 5 Guineas. Send for Prospectus. 
FORBES, BROS., & CO., 
Sole Agents for Britain, 
40, UNION STREET, GLASGOW. 


ABEL MORRALL’S 
ATENT DOUBLE-EYE NEEDUES 


possess the following special advantages: Havin 
two eyes, one above the other, the lower eye is egg-shaped 
and easily threaded. The thread passes of itself through 
an aperture from the lower into the upper round eye, 
where it remains locked until the thread is used up; even 
if the needle be left hanging by the thread it will not slip 
off. 100 sent post free for thirteen stamps ; 1,000, 6s. 6d. 


Address—PATENT NEEDLE WORKS, STUDLEY, 
near REDDITC GH. 


Manufacturer of Machine Needles of every description. 


SAUCE 
LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


THE “WORCESTERSHIRE.” , 
, | Pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE. 

Its use improve appetite and digestion 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 

To avoid which, see the Names LEA and 
’ PERRINS, on all Bottles and Labels 
ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


Agents—Crosse and Blackwell, London, and 
paler yd all Dealers in Sauces throughout the 
world. 
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Are warranted not to contain a single particle of Mer 
cury or any other Mineral Substance, but to consist 
entirely of Medicinal Matters, Purely Vegetable. 

During the last thirty-five years they have proved their 
value in thousands of nstances in diseases of the Head, 
Chest, Bowels, Liver, and Kidneys; and in all Skin com- 
plaints are one of the best medicines known. 


Sold in boxes price 73d., 1s. 1}d., and 2s. 9d. each, by G. 
Wuetrton & Son, 3, Crane-court, Fleet-street, London ; 
and may be had of all Chemists and Medicine Vendors. 
Sent free on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 stamps. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 


TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men 
to be the most effective invention in the curative treatment 
of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so hurtful in its 
effects, is hess sire Ac ot verge being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power is suppli y 
the MOU-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 


may be worn during awl A descriptive circular ol be . 
by 


had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forward 
post, on the circumference of the Body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 


Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, 1d. 
Double Truss, 31s, 6d., 42s,, and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. su. 
An Umbilical Truss, 42s,, and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 10d. 
Post-office Orders to be made payable. JOHN WHILE, 
Pest-office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 


HE material of which these are made is 
recommended by the Faculty as being peculiarly 
elastic and compressible, and the best invention for gimng 
efficient and permanent support in all cases of WEAL- 
NESS and swelling of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEIN-, 
SPRAINS, &c. 1t is porous, light in texture, anu inexpen- 
sive and is drawn on like wn ordinary stocking. Price 
4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s, each. Postage, @d. 
JOHN WHITE,Manufacturer. 228, Piccadilly London. 
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